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Tue building of an isthmian canal between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific is now apparently assured. It would have been a 
fitting crown for the nineteenth century, rich in marvellous 
victories over material nature, and it is a magnificent augury 
at the opening of the twentieth century. There is not a 
quarter of the globe which will not be benefited enormously 
by this great work, which ought to be completed and in 
operation before 1912, so that men now past middle life may 
see, before they grow to be very old, the realization of a 
dream which dates back to the sixteenth century, and which 
has been the almost constant visitor of American statesmen 
since the first half of the nineteenth. First, our own country 
is to be the greatest beneficiary. Vessels from both sides of 
the Atlantic seaboard may continue to seek the East by way 
of Suez, and large quantities of merchandise will undoubted- 
ly go to Asia by way of our transcontinental railroads; but 
the grain and fruits of the Pacific coast will travel to the 
Atlantic by way of the new canal. The interchange of com- 
modities between the Gulf and the Pacific States will be vast- 
ly increased. This will build up cotton manufactures in the 
South and in the Far West, and will make China, Japan, 
India, and the rest of the Orient constant customers, and 
therefore closer friends of the United -States. The west 
coast of South America will come into more intimate rela- 
tions with the Atlantic and Gulf States and with Europe. 
The field of mutual dependence, of mutual interests, and of 
interchangeable desires and satisfactions will be so extended 
that it will become almost world-embracing. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that the completion of this canal will be 
the one work needed to bring all trading nations into the 
circle where their borders practically touch. The spread of 
commerce means the spread of peace, and it may even with 
safety be predicted that the rush of commerce through Co- 
lombia, and the inevitable spread of its influence north and 
south, will*eventually still the revolutionary spirit of South 
and Central Americas by giving their restless people some- 
thing more important to think about. It is something to 
be rejoiced over that the government of the United States 
is to be the constructor of this great work, and that it is 
to sit forever by the narrow passage, the guardian and pro- 
tector of the world’s peaceful commerce. 


The passage of the bill was one more demonstration of the 
influence of public opit:ion on Congress. When Congress as- 
sembled last December, the Panama route had apparently been 


abandoned. By reason of the refusal of M. Hutin, president 
of the French company, to name a price for its rights and 
property, the Walker Commission had reported that the Nic- 
aragua route was the only one practicable—that is, that it 
was the only one over which the United States could con- 
struct a canal which it might own and operate. When the 
French company woke up to the fact that it was about to 
be put out of business, and that its property and concessions 
were about to be made valueless by the construction of a 
canal at Nicaragua which would be owned and operated by 
the United States, the business of negotiation was taken out 
of the hands of M. Hutin, and the company, with the 
liquidator of thé old company, both sustained by the French 
courts, quickly came to agreement with the Walker Commis- 
sion, and offered to sell out for $40,000,000. The proposition 
came late, for Congress was so thoroughly committed to the 
Nicaragua route that the House of Representatives passed 
the Hepburn Nicaragua bill with only two dissenting votes, 
notwithstanding the commission’s supplementary report. This 
second or supplementary report, however, disclosed the fact, 
long known to those intimately informed on the subject, 
that, with the exception of a single member, the commis- 
sion unanimously favored the Panama route. The reasoning 
and statements in this report were so convincing that some 
Senators and Representatives, and all the unprejudiced press, 
turned at once to the Panama route. Chief among the con- 
verts was Senator Hanna, whose argument in behalf of the 
Spooner bill was a masterpiece of sound businesslike discus- 
sion. Notwithstanding the change of opinion wrought by the 
report, the Nicaragua bill would doubtless have been passed 
by the Senate had it not been for the intelligent discussion 
in the newspapers, and the consequent enlightenment of pub- 
lic opinion. The adoption of the bill which expresses a pref- 
erence for Panama, and decides definitely upon it if the 
President is satisfied as to title and concessions, was the re- 
sult of intelligent discussion, and its history is a new in- 
dication of legislation by deliberation. 


There is a certain entertaining story which comes from 
Washington of a cabal among Republican Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who do not like Mr. Roosevelt or his opinions, 
or, and this is of more importance, his appointments to of- 
fice. There is no doubt that a large number of Republican 
politicians would prefer some one else to Mr. Roosevelt, and 
it may even be that they are correct in supposing that if 
they are diligent in promoting discord they may throw the 
next House of Representatives to the Democrats. But if 
the cabal really contemplates such political action as 
this, it will learn, all the sooner if it really succeeds 
in helping the Democrats to power in the next Con- 
gress, that the best way to help Roosevelt is to put the Re- 
publican party in a seriously threatened position. Mr. Roose- 
velt stands for nothing, absolutely nothing, which bas weak- 
ened the Republican party. It is naturally weaker than it 
was two years ago, but, more than that, the attitude of its 
representatives in Congress in opposing the President has 
increased the unpopularity which is almost inevitably the 
fate of the party in power in the middle of a Presidential 
term. Editor Hammond, of the Fremont Tribune, Nebraska, 
speaks for the Senate, which has earned the popular wrath; 
the Nebraska Republican State Convention spoke for Mr. 
Roosevelt, who has won the popular favor. If the party be- 
comes exceptionally strong again in 1904, by. reason of the 
blunders of its opponents, it may be able to afford to dispense 
with Mr. Roosevelt; but if it is in straits it will be forced 
to turn to him, its strongest man. 


It is said in Washington that one consequence of the de- 
feat of the President’s effort to obtain justice and fair play 
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for Cuba will be the final defeat of the reciprocity-treaty 


policy. As the matter has gone, it is just as well that this 
should be so. The reciprocity treaties negotiated during the 
last administration have never for a single moment had the 
slightest chance of success. Ratification requires a two-thirds 
vote, and, with the Republicans in command of the Senate, 
it is impossible to secure a two-thirds vote for any treaty 
which is thought to attack any protected industry. This ap- 
plies to the proposed reciprocity treaty with Cuba, as well 
as to the treaties with France and other European powers. 
It is said that Mr. Roosevelt will yet gain his object by ne- 
gotiating such a treaty, but a Senate in which a majority 
cannot be obtained for relief to Cuba in the form of a 
bill will certainly not give a two-thirds vote for the same 
object in the form of a treaty. The truth has been borne in 
upon the President’s mind, at least on the general propo- 
sition of reciprocity, that the tariff is not to be changed 
in that way; that as it was the creature of legislation, so it 
must be changed by legislation. There is no experienced legis- 
lator, either, who has any faith whatever in the practicability 
of the reciprocity policy. In addition to the difficult require- 
ment of a two-thirds vote in the Senate for ratification, we 
have the jealousy of the House of Representatives, which is 
unanimously of the opinion that a revenue law cannot be 
changed or repealed by the treaty-making power, because the 
Constitution grants to the House the sole power of initiating 
money or revenue bills. Therefore it is not correct to say 
that the experiences of the effort for Cuba killed the general 
reciprocity policy: it was dead before the Cuban project was 
conceived, and it will remain asleep at least for so long a 
time as the Republicans remain in power. 


The Democrats in Congress have been quick to take advan- 
tage of the blunder of the Republicans in refusing to do 
anything for Cuba. The resolutions which they have adopted, 
and which are intended, of course, for a campaign platform, 
assert that the Republicans in Congress have refused to grant 
relief to Cuba, accompanied by the blow at the Sugar Trust 
involved in the abolition of the differential on refined sugar. 
This is hardly fair, since the Democratic Senators have stood 
in the way of the adoption of the House bill because it did 
not grant “real” relief; but unfairness often counts to the 
advantage of those who indulge in it for campaign purposes. 
This is especially true when, as in this instance, the party 
which suffers is, in the larger aspect of the question, guilty 
of not living up to its responsibility. The Republican party, 
excluding the President, is, in fact, guilty of the failure of 
justice to Cuba. How much it will suffer depends on the 
character of the opposition, which at present is pretty bad, 
while its constituent elements are at war with one another, 
Bryan, Champ Clark, Henry Watterson, and the Atlanta 
Constitution insisting that the Democratic party shall not 
be permitted to reorganize on the only basis on which Demo- 
cratic victory is possible. The Democrats have also a strong 
plank in their declaration in favor of a reduction of “duties on 
all articles and commodities manufactured and controlled or 
produced in the United States by a trust or trusts.” But, 
again, it is necessary to add that the people of this country 
will not intrust the Democratic party with control of their 
government until they are convinced of its sincerity, of the 
return of that sanity which was manifested in the nomination 
of Grover Cleveland, and of its complete cure of the malig- 
nant distemper of Bryanism. 


No doubt the Congressional Record ought to be read by 
many thousands of serious people throughout the country, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the daily papers seldom pub- 
lish more than a very brief summary of even the important 
speeches delivered in Congress. That it is read by scarcely 
any one is due not so much to any want of interest in the 
speeches delivered, as to the singular way it is made up. Save 
for occasional passages in which the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are surprised into something like real debate, the 
proceedings of both Houses, but rather more so those of the 
House than the Senate, resolve themselves into two classes 
of matter—first, the set speeches that are intended to be cut 
out of the regular report, revised, and printed in a separate 
place in the Record some days after their delivery, and then 
circulated at public expense as pamphlets, in the orator’s 
State or district; and, second, a mass of statistics, extracts, 
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newspaper articles, and all sorts of undigested extraneous 
matter which the Congressman or some one else wants printed 
on the record and put in a way to be circulated for political 
purposes. Any given section of the regular record of proceed- 
ings is likely to read like the following, which is real—Mr. | 
Jones of Virginia having the floor in Committee of the Whole 

on the Philippine bill: 


Mr. Jones of Virginia: “I yield thirty minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia” (Mr. Bartlett). 

(Mr. Bartlett addressed the committee. 
hereafter. ) 

Mr. Jones of Virginia: “I yield thirty minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee” (Mr. Gaines). 

(Mr. Gaines of Tennessee addressed the committee. 
will appear hereafter.) 

Mr. Jones of Virginia: “I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana” (Mr. Zenor). 


His remarks will appear 


His remarks 


The remarks of Mr. Zenor of Indiana do not “ appear here- 
after,” as his purpose was principally to have the clerk read 
a poem by the Rev. H. I. Stern, of Corydon, Indiana, Mr. 
Zenor’s home town. The clerk read the poem, the importance 
of which, as a contribution to the national deliberations, may 
be inferred from one of its eight stanzas: 

O prophetess of freedom, O priestess of the right, 
Stops then at the Pacific God’s highway for the light? 
Esteemed thou so lightly His glory on thy brow? 
Is He among the nations to have no witness now? 

Thus the Record for pages. Perhaps it is no wonder that 
nobody reads it, and that the people are not supposed by the 
newspapers to feel any interest in the ordinary proceedings 
of Congress. 


There could be no better or more stimulating national cel- 
ebration of the Fourth of July than that which the Presi- 
dent carried out in issuing the proclamation extending civil 
government to the Philippine Islands. There is probably more 
peace there than there has been for many generations be- 
fore—indeed, for three centuries. The practical question is 
now as to the best way to govern the Filipinos for their own 
good and for the good of the world, especially of the neigh- 
borhood in which the archipelago is situated. This business 
of looking after the political and social affairs of these peo- 
ple is quite independent of the question of the final disposi- 
tion of our own relations with the islands. The task in hand 
is that of making good citizens of them, of teaching them 
both the material and spiritual value of our own civilization. 
We are setting about it most hopefully, and under the guid- 
ance of an exceptional man. Judge Taft, under his present 
commission, is charged with the future of these Filipinos, for 
their permanent condition depends largely on the character of 
his work during the next few years. That he has both the abil- 
ity and the spirit to treat the people of the Philippines justly, 
to deal with them moderately and wisely, to provide methods 
for their elevation, he has already shown; for it is plain to the 
most casual observer, if his mind be not inflamed by passion 
or perverted by prejudice, that material conditions in Luzon, 
and especially in Manila, have already been improved under 
the rule of the Taft Commission. Moreover, Governor Taft 
is endowed with that most useful of all gifts for a colonial 
governor over a strange and semicivilized people—the spirit 
of self-sacrifice. The announcement was made by the Presi- 
dent at the Harvard alumni dinner that Governor Taft had 
declared that, although a seat on the bench of the United 
States Supreme Court was the object of his dearest ambition, 
he would not accept it until his work in the Philippines was 
done. This was equivalent to an announcement that we have 
in the Philippines a spiritual kinsman of those devoted heroes 
who, like Lawrence and Nicholson, have made the English 
race the mightiest and most beneficent of colonizers. 


Admiral Dewey’s opinion of Aguinaldo is that of a plain, 
blunt sailor-man of one whom he regards as a politician. It 
is the characteristic view of politicians held by most officers 
of the army and navy, and while sometimes it is just, often 
it is very unjust, and springs from the impossibility on the 
part of the simple, straightforward mind to comprehend the 
workings of the political mind, or the necessities and ethics 
of political conditions. It is just as difficult for the military 
mind to understand the schemes of a politician for empire 
as it is for the civilian mind to.understand the plots of a mil- 
itary mind for the capture of an enemy. Admiral Dewey’s 

























view of Aguinaldo may or may not be just. It may or may 
not be true that the insurgent leader is a looter and a thief, 
but his word to the effect will make an impression upon his 
fellow-countrymen, who are already inclined to distrust the 
accuracy of the likeness of the Filipino leader to George 
Washington, and who are not inclined to inquire too carefully 
into the Admiral’s talents as a witness. It might be comical 
for an ordinary man on the witness-stand to thank his inter- 
locutor, as the Admiral thanked Senator Dietrich, for giving 
him a reason of which he had never thought for an action per- 
formed by himself four years before; but Admiral Dewey will 
never be comical to Americans. He has rendered them too 
great a service, and many of them know what it is for a 
straightforward man to be under the ban of a cross-exam- 
iner. The character and motives of Aguinaldo, however, have 
not now, and never have had, anything whatever to do with 
the Philippine question as it addresses itself to us. Aguinaldo 
may or may not have desired independence for the Filipinos. 
It rests entirely with this government, the legal sovereign, 
to say whether they shall or shall not have it. Nothing is bet- 
ter established than that we were not his allies for the purpose 
of gaining independence, and that we are in rightful and 
legal possession of the archipelago. The only question at 
issue is whether it is more for our advantage to retain the 
islands than to be rid of them on fair terms to ourselves, to 
the Filipinos, and to the world at large. When the question 
is put on that basis it can be settled, and it cannot be definitely 
or wisely put at rest until then. 


Another bit of prediction has gone astray. Mr. George V. 
L. Meyer was to come home to contest for the seat in the na- 
tional House of Representatives left vacant by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Moody to be Secretary of the Navy. He was there- 
fore to give up the Italian embassy, which was to go to Mr. 
Harry White, so long the very acceptable secretary of our 
London mission and embassy. This transfer of Mr. White 
was actually determined upon, but Mr. Meyer has now made 
up his mind to abandon the contest for Congressional honors, 
and to retain the diplomatic post. This naturally disappoints 
a good many people. Mr. Meyer was appointed ambassador 
to Italy by Mr. McKinley to fill Mr. Draper’s unexpired term, 
which ended months ago. Mr. Myron T. Herrick, of Cleve- 
land, was to be his successor, but business problems keep Mr. 
Herrick at home. Mr. Meyer is safe, for the President cannot 
ask him to get out of Mr. White’s way without incurring the 
suspicion that, in some way, he is influenced by Senator 
Lodge, whose son-in-law, Captain Gardner, is still running for 
Moody’s seat. Ambassador Andrew White’s resignation con- 
tinues to be expected, and when it comes Mr. Bellamy Storer 
is to be transferred from Madrid to Berlin. Then Mr. Harry 
White might go to Spain, but it is hardly likely that he would 
consent to quit the delights of London for Madrid, where 
friendly expressions for Dr. Curry, our special coronation 
ambassador, are much more plentiful than dinner invitations 
to our resident minister. 


The coronation as an impressive ceremonial and pageant is 
apparently off. It is hardly likely that when his Majesty 
comes into his own again in health and vigor he or his coun- 
sellors will deem it advisable to begin anew those massive 
preparations which so calamitously miscarried during the 
so-called coronation week. To many this determination will 
bring a sore disappointment, for the expenditures in time, 
‘money, and trouble to which intending participants have been 
put in making ready are of such magnitude that it is a pity 
they should have gone for naught, yet the rift in the cloud 
\brought about by the King’s recovery lets in a deal of the 
light of comfort. What appeared at the moment to be an 
appalling afiliction may in the end work a goodly purpose. It 
will be no small gain for the King to know, as he must have 
learned in the gloomy days just past, in what affectionate 
esteem he is held by his own and other peoples. Ordinarily 
a monarch has to assume a loving loyalty on the part of his 
people, and an affectionate solicitude for his welfare among 
the citizens and subjects of other nations. In this case the 
stroke that on the threshold of his formal accession to place 
and power laid him low, elicited the facts that in no other 
way could have been made clear so impressively. Nor is it a 
small thing for the British people themselves to have had 
brought home to them so forcibly the true depth of their 
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liking for their King. Sorrow proves much in its welding 
force that no joy or succession of joys can so conclusively 
demonstrate, and so it may happen that this black cloud of 
anxiety, and possibly of death, that has hung like a pall over 
the British Empire will in the running pass away, and leave 
the nation, from King to the meanest of his subjects, more 
deeply impressed with the glories of the sun than it could 
have been had the cloud not descended upon them. 


Whatever may in the ultimate be the fate of the corona- 
tion, the coronation honors have been bestowed, and they seem 
to us to reflect honor upon the hand that bestowed them. 
Here and there, there have been words of criticism of certain 
elevations, but in general the selections have met with con- 
siderable satisfaction. Two of them concern us in America 
rather more closely than the others, the knighting of Conan 
Doyle and Gilbert Parker. The knighting of Dr. Doyle will 
bring much pleasure to his friends in this country, who are 
many, not because he is at all a better man in our republican 
eyes for having been made a knight, but because in his own 
land he has won one of those high honors which the Briton 
seeks, and which signalize his achievement. Dr. Doyle’s ser- 
vice to his country, rather than his service to letters, is un- 
doubtedly responsible for his elevation. This has been no 
small service in the dark hours through which England has 
passed since the beginning of the Transvaal war. When no 
one else seemingly was hopeful of an honorable peace, Dr. 
Doyle preached courage and hope from the house-tops, and 
more than any other wielder of the pen in his father-land in- 
spired his countrymen to loyal deeds. Lacking poets, Eng- 
land has fallen back upon its prose writers to sound those 
ringing measures which in war-times do much to strengthen 
patriotic endeavor, and to nerve the arm that carries the 
burden of responsibility. In action of this nature Dr. Doyle 
has served his country well, not with cavillings at aught in 
the policy of his government, but in the calm but vigorous 
discussion of principles at stake; constructively, not destruc- 
tively, and as a man who believed in the power of his own 
people for the accomplishment of ultimate good. Nor has he 
contented himself with using his pen as a weapon of defence. 
Ile has been an active participant in the war, and has not 
sung its-praises or its dispraises in the comfortable seclusion 
of his own library, but in the face of the enemy, on the field 
of battle. He has earned the honor which is his, and while 
we cannot quite yet write of him comfortably and naturally 
as Sir Arthur, we are happy that Conan Doyle should bear 
away the palm he has merited so signally. 


The distinction conferred upon Mr. Parker is also rather 
political than literary, and may be taken as signifying the 
King’s desire to welcome the entrance of young blood into 
the political arena. Short though his service to the state 
has been, Mr. Parker has already shown himself a man of 
aggressive energy and of initiative. The eyes of many keen 
observers have been upon him latterly, and long before the an- 
nouncement of his selection for honors at the hands of the 
King, it was known that he was in a fair way to achieve a 
distinction in legislative matters equal to that which he had 
already won with his pen. Moreover, Mr. Parker as an author 
has done much to open the eyes of English-speaking people 
everywhere to the precise glories of that portion of the Brit- 
ish Empire which lies at the north of the North-American 
continent, Canada has found in this young knight a tender, 
sympathetic, and loyal exponent of her history and her pre- 
tensions, but for whom it is safe to say that these would for 
no short period have been unheralded. The selection of Mr. 
Parker, therefore, strikes us as a happy one, and, as in the 
ease of Sir Arthur, Sir Gilbert will find among his admirers 
on this side of the water no lack of congratulation upon the 
good fortune that has so deservedly come into his days. The 
past teaches us that the bestowal of such honors upon the 
makers of letters does not interfere with their literary pro- 
ductivity or mar the excellence of their output. If they did, 
the distinction these gentlemen have had conferred upon them 
might be regretted. As it is, there is cause for satisfaction 
all around—to the knighthood of Great Britain for having 
gained two worthy recruits; to the public that the honors have 
been so worthily bestowed; to the King for having honored 


“himself in honoring them; and to the recipients upon having 


gained the coveted prizes of their environment. 




















































Not Sir William Vernon Harcourt, not John Morley, not 
Mr. Chamberlain, not Mr. Gladstone before these three, was 


the first distinguished Englishman to decline a peerage. But 
one can scarcely avoid the impression that scorn of the House 
of Lords is growing among English statesmen. The reluctance 
of such men as those we have named to take peerages does 
not by any means seem to be due altogether to contempt of 
titles in the abstract. More English politicians than Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt have been willing to take the hon- 
ors of a baronetey or of knighthood, but unwilling to enter 
the useless and futile House of Lords. That is probably the 
case with Mr. Chamberlain. As to titles, orders, and decora- 
tions themselves, a considerable usefulness may be conceded 
to them without any treason to republican principles. Lord 
Salisbury’s new Order of Merit, for instance, is likely to ac- 
complish the purpose of putting a number of men who really 
deserve distinction in a really distinguished list, and estab- 
lishing them there in a definite and admitted way. We say 
that in this country we honor our distinguished men accord- 
ing to the honor that they can win and maintain. Perhaps 
in the long-run we do; and any other order of merit than the 
one of general esteem is impracticable with us. Nevertheless, 
many people must feel that, when every blackguard has un- 
precedented facilities for consigning any distinguished per- 
son to infamy, of blackening and shrinking his fame, it would 
be a true advantage if we could have some formal classifica- 
tion of persons of high distinction—a definite marking of 
them, so to speak, that would be something outwardly con- 
clusive at least. A public acknowledgment of this sort might 
help to compensate men and women, who have made sacri- 
fices for the public good, for some of the attacks that have 
been made upon them simply because they are eminent. 


Professor Triggs of Chicago, who lectured lately on the 
strange persistence of superstition among intelligent Ameri- 
can people, must have found his views as to the ineradicabil- 
ity of superstitious notions abundantly justified by the atten- 
tion lately paid to the “evil omens” about King Edward. It 
is a curious thing that not only were these predictions re- 
peated by cable from London, and therefore prominently 
published in all the newspapers in this country, but they were 
passed from mouth to mouth among educated people as if 
they were quite remarkable. People always appear to forget, 
when such predictions are quoted, to make sure that they 
were ever really uttered as reported; and also to make sure, 
if they really were uttered, whether they are now repeated 
as they were originally put forth. They very easily take on a 
new twist that makes them singularly applicable. People 
also forget all the prophecies, made about great personages, 
which have never come to pass—which have never been any- 
where near to coming to pass. These are ignored, passed by, 
and their failure counted against nobody, because there is no 
occasion to recall them. Prophecy is really one of the sim- 
plest trades in the world. It is said that there are only thirty- 
six original situations, or independent and distinct sequences 
of occurrence, known to fact or fiction. Whether or not this 
is true, it is true that life is vastly more simple than most 
people suppose. The professional prophets, who thrive in 
greater numbers nowadays than they ever throve before, have 
only to keep the simple, elementary combinations of cir- 
cumstance in mind, and assign them with a good regard to 
probability, to gain a great reputation for seership. It is very 
easy to be a prophet if one is never going to be called to ac- 
count for all the things that never come true. 





The Bolivian quarrel visibly contains the seeds of grave 
international strife. It will mark an epoch in the history of 
South America, and the relations of that vast virgin conti- 
nent with foreign lands. More than that, this dispute will in 
all probability lead to active rivalry, if not hostility, between 
the United States and Germany, for the profits of South 
American territories hitherto unopened. It is the thin end 
of an exceedingly thick wedge. The history of the matter is 
this: Some time ago, Sir Martin Conway, the English ex- 
plorer, convinced himself that a certain district of northern 
Bolivia, which bears the name of Acre, was a veritable El 
Dorado of undeveloped resources, needing only capital and 
enterprise to make it immensely profitable. 


enterprise, this Englishman turned to New York—in itself 
a sign of the times, and an indication of the turning tide. He 
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interested five or six wealthy Americans in his plans; unfolded 
his schemes for exploiting the new El Dorado, and persuaded 
them to come in with him, in a very substantial manner. 
Then came the question of approaching the Bolivian govern- 
ment. This was done through Bolivia’s diplomatic represent- 
ative in London. By arts of suasion whose nature we can 
only guess at, the Bolivian minister was led to induce his 
country practically to cede to Sir Martin Conway’s company 
the Acre district, to have and to hold, for richer or poorer, 
in consideration of a slight tax on its profits, amounting to 
only sixty per cent. For this prospective gain Bolivia gave 
over the civil government to the new company, which is to 
have its own army and fleet,—the latter, it is supposed, on the 
Amazon and its affluents, for Bolivia nowhere approaches the 
sea. The territory which will thus be erected into a practi- 
cally independent state in the heart of South America is as 
large as Great Britain—a comparison which seems to have 
suggested to Bolivia’s neighbors, Peru and Brazil, a series of 
most uncomfortable comparisons on the subjects of expansion, 
aggressiveness, and generally aggravating ways. So they both 
protest. Peru takes the very simple position that Acre be- 
longs to her, and says she will fight any one who lays a finger 
on it. Brazil says the Amazon affluents—the front door of the 
new state—are hers, and she will close them to navigation 
rather than have the new state formed. 


But Kaiser Wilhelm is even more interested in these strenu- 
ous goings-on than either Peru or Bolivia. For him this new 
South-American move is a perfect bonanza. He has long been 
in search of just such a solution to one of his most serious 
problems. Sir Martin Conway and his Anglo-American com- 
pany have made the Kaiser a present of a most magnificent 
precedent, which he will promptly use to further his own El 
Dorado schemes. The terms of the concession, which has al- 
ready been signed, sealed, and delivered, provide for the 
transfer by the government of Bolivia for a term of years to a 
company to be organized in England, or the United States of 
North America, or in one of said States, “ or in any other for- 
eign country,” the civil government of the said territory, and 
the collection and receiving of all taxes, charges, customs 
dues, royalties, and all sources of public revenue—that is, full 
sovereignty in everything but the name. This is precisely 
the expedient which the Kaiser has been looking for, to 
strengthen the ties between his own Brazilian colonies and the 
father-land; and we may expect to see the formation of the 
Acre Company promptly followed by that of a German semi- 
sovereign state, or, even more likely, a whole series of such 
states, in the vast territory of Brazil, as large, almost, as the 
United States. The Secretary of State is practically com- 
mitted to the support of the Acre Company, and is therefore 
practically certain to be drawn into Bolivia’s quarrel with her 
neighbor, Peru and Brazil. We cannot pretend to settle the 
claim of Peru to sovereignty over Acre, but Brazil’s right to 
close the Amazon affluents, though not the main river, to the 
fleet of the new state, seems to be undoubted. But, much more 
important from the stand-point of the Monroe doctrine and 
international polities is the fact that the Washington govern- 
ment appears to have accepted the principle of these semi- 
sovereign commercial colonies; in which case it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to raise any objections when Germany pro- 
poses to follow suit. The matter is very important, and is 
certain to entail momentous consequences. 


President Loubet and his new ministers have determinedly 
tackled the gravest problem in French polities. The first shot 
of the war was fired at the recent cabinet council, when the 
President received Premier Combes and his colleagues at the 
Elysée palace. The most important matter before the council 
was the decree against those religious houses which have 
failed to comply with the Law of Associations, the main work 
of the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry. The decree has received 
President Loubet’s signature; and the Minister of the In- 
terior has sent orders to the prefects of the departments to 
act at once. The quarrel between church and state thus enters 
a new phase; and as we shall presently hear the distant rum- 
bling of the storm, we shall do well to look into the causes, 
obscure and confused to outsiders, of this bitter and redoubta- 
ble contest. There is a Russian verse which sheds great light 
cn the matter: Why is it that the cuckoo so brazenly praises 
the singing of the rooster? The reason is, that the rooster 

























praises the cuckoo. The equivalents of these strenuous birds 
are the monarchists and the clericals: Why do the monarch- 
ists uphold the clericals? Because the clericals uphold the 
monarchists. That is the first reason for the eternal enmity 
between the French Republic and the religious orders; the 
religious orders never leave a stone unturned in the struggle 
to bring back the kings or emperors of France; they work 
unwearyingly, in season and out of season, by persuasion, in- 
sinuation, exhortation, through the religious schools, the con- 
fessionals, the pulpits, to discredit the republican government ; 
and they are doubtless sincere in so doing. But the second 
cause of enmity is almost as grave: the religious orders, many 
of which are extremely wealthy, claim immunity from taxa- 
tion. We do not know the actual extent and value of their 
possessions in France; but we can form some idea of it, by re- 
membering that, across the Pyrenees, before the crusade 
against the monasteries two generations ago, the religious 
orders had a larger annual revenue than the government of 
Spain. The third ground of the quarrel is, that most of the 
orphanages of these orders are said to be mere sweat- 
shops, competing ruinously with the paid labor of the French 
artisan, while evading taxation. 


This is the time of the year, just following the high- 
school graduations and the college Commencements, when the 
graduates and the community are reminded, to put it in 
the phrase of an adept at the reminder, that there is “an 
hiatus between schooling and life.” All sorts of ways are 
found to say this. Professor Triggs of Chicago University, 
for example, declares that the college man goes out into the 
world unprepared for the conditions that surround him. A 
Maine editor says that “a great many graduates are spoiled 
by too much education.” More gentle is the assertion that 
many college graduates “will feel keenly the difference of 
the ideals of the college from those of the world they have 
entered ”—which is only a roundabout way of saying that 
they are not good for much. And the story is told of a girl 
in a New England school who was proud of the proficiency 
she had gained in patching under the tuition of the sewing- 
teacher, but who ruined her mother’s gown in trying to patch 
a hole in the elbow of a sleeve. She had been taught to 
patch a small square piece of cloth with artistic excellence, 
but when the task was a sleeve there was what one fine writer 
ealls an “hiatus ” between the instruction and the life. Over 
against all this mournful testimony concerning the general 
unfittedness of the season’s crop of graduates, from the gram- 
mar-school up, for the stern duties of patching gowns and a 
living, it is a pleasure to discover that the gowns worn by 
the graduating class of the girls’ Normal School at Athens, 
Georgia, were made by the girls themselves from cloth made 
by the students of the Georgia School of Technology at At- 
lanta. The students designed and wove the cloth, and the 
girls fashioned the gowns, and all to such good purpose that 
“they are delighted with their pretty new dresses.” Tere, 
at any rate, there is no hiatus; from designer to dress the 
succession is complete and satisfactory enough to warrant 
confidence that these young graduates are not hopelessly in- 
competent to grapple with an obstructive world. But, then, 
it occurs to us that some of those other graduates may not 
be entire failures, either. The little girl who spoiled the 
sleeve has a good start toward doing the next one right; and, 
somehow, a good many ex-collegians, in spite of Professor 
Triggs’s head-shaking, manage to live fairly useful and suc- 
cessful lives. Our educational processes are not quite per- 
fect yet, and their products are not all gilt-edged. Never- 
theless, when the graduate has good stuff in him, even the 
hiatus is useful; it works as a stimulus to fill up the gap. 


Loyalty to Harvard University, from which he graduated, 
has always been a conspicuous trait of Theodore Roosevelt, 
and his presence at the Harvard Commencement this year 
made it an exceptionally imposing and brilliant occasion. Due 
regard for official proprieties prevented the University’s most 
distinguished alumnus from being quite as democratic as has 
been his wont when returning to Harvard in past years, but 
he found it easy to show in countless ways that he was unal- 
tered by his elevation to power. He had the pleasure of seeing 
Secretary-of-State Hay and Captain Walter Reed, U.S.A., 
worthily honored with academic degrees by his alma mater—the 
one because, to quote President Eliot, “by force of just 
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and liberal thinking,” he has become “the most successful 
diplomatist now living”; the other because, as army surgeon, 
he planned and directed in Cuba the experiments which have 
given man control over yellow fever. The President also heard 
from President Eliot’s lips the verdict that he is “a true type 
of the sturdy gentleman, and the high-minded public servant 
in a democracy.” He improved the opportunity to pay his 
homage to veteran Harvard publicists like Senator Hoar and 
Edward Everett Hale, to testify to the eminent public service 
of ex-Secretary-of-the Navy Long and Secretary-of-State Hay, 
and with the most vehement emphasis to praise the patriotism 
and consecration to the public weal of Secretary-of-War Root, 
Governor-General William Taft, of the Philippine Commis- 
sion, and ex-Governor-General Wood of Cuba. As the first 
graduate of Harvard to become President since John Quincy 
Adams, and the first President to visit Harvard at Com- 
mencement since Mr. Cleveland visited the institution, it was 
natural that President Roosevelt was seen by and addressed 
more alumni than have ever been gathered together on the 
historic Yard before. He has every reason to feel confident 
that towards himself and the policies which he represents both 
young Harvard and old Harvard are most kindly disposed. 
He and Leonard Wood and Edward Everett Hale, and not 
Senator Hoar and William Lloyd Garrison and Charles Eliot 
Norton, correctly typify the Harvard of to-day as the institu- 
tion and its alumni face their national duties in the twentieth 
century. The far-reaching influence of an incident in the life 
of a university such as President Roosevelt made possible by 
his journey from Washington last week may be understood if 
one will but think of the many sections, races, and faiths repre- 
sented in the present student body. When John Quincy 
Adams revisited Harvard it was a provincial, sectional, and 
exclusively Protestant institution. To-day Jews and Roman 
Catholics, Southerners and Westerners, join with Protestants 
and New-Englanders in making it a truly representative 
national institution. And just so far as it is national and not 
provincial, catholic and not sectarian, just so far will the visit 
of an institutional and national hero be an incident, the in- 
spiration and memory of which will be widely diffused and as 
broadly beneficent. 


President Roosevelt spent a day in Boston and Cam- 
bridge, and five formal speeches were to his credit at the 
end of the day. But notable as were his words to the gather- 
ings of scholars at Cambridge, to the veterans of the Spanish- 
American war, and to the members of the International Press 
League, it was the human quality of the man revealed in many 
of the minor incidents of the day that increased his popularity 
with the masses as they either saw him do the deeds or read 
of them in the chronicles of the alert reporters. The boyish 
gusto with which he slapped his thigh and expressed his de- 
light as he heard the favoring score of the second Harvard- 
Yale game; his stopping of the long procession of graduates 
and undergraduates, as it wended its way from the Harvard 
Yard to Memorial Hall, in order that old John the Hibernian 
fruit-peddler might receive a coveted grasp of the President’s 
hand; the delight with which he greeted his old classmates, the 
sincerity with which he addressed them as “ Bill” and “ Dick,” 
and reminded them of aforetime feats of prowess in college 
rivalry; the insistence that men who served with him in the 
campaign in Cuba should be unmistakably recognized as pecul- 
iarly dear to him; his message of praise to the military band 
which the Spanish war veterans had employed, and his request 
that they should play “Garry Owen”; and his departure at 
night for New London to lend his moral support and personal 
presence and distinction to the great annual contest of brawn 
and skill between the Yale and Harvard crews—all these inci- 
dents made the average man, the lover of sport, the man who 
likes to see his hero unbend and be accessible and democratic, 
feel very much drawn to the Chief Executive. The average 
man has little use for an official prig or a President who must 
forever be on his dignity. He likes to believe him open to 
the same influences as himself, touched with pride, glad of 
publie approval, appreciating humor, and loyal to old friends 
and young admirers. Even those men present whose con- 
scientious scruples have led them to criticise the American 
army and to oppose expansion must have been impressed by 
the daringly loyal way in which the President defended the 
reputations of Secretary-of-War Root, Judge Taft of the 
Philippine Civil Commission, and ex-Governor-General Wood 































































of Cuba. The note of personal devotion to lieutenants was 
more noticeable in it even than the note of reasoned endorse- 
ment of the policy of state which they had carried out with con- 
spicuous ability. Every Harvard man who heard the speech at 
onee felt that it was one which tended to stiffen the back- 
bone and warm the cockles of the heart of every subordinate 
official in the national service. 


Professor Shaler of Harvard, who read the Harvard Phi 
Beta Kappa poem this year, has not been known heretofore 
as a poet, and doubt was even expressed as to whether he had 
a license. All the country knows him as a geologist and as 
an accomplished writer, and all Harvard graduates and many 
others know him as a very good lecturer. But nobody knew 
he was a poet. There is no doubt about it now, for he offered 
his learned brethren a discourse on Valor, in blank verse, 
which was unquestionably poetical, as well as edifying. Pro- 
fessor Shaler served in the Union army in the civil war, and 
in his poem spoke with feeling of war and its tremendous 
experiences, but the valor on which he dwelt was that which 
is the basis of the heroisms in every-day life— 


When war’s forgot and earth has peaceful days. 


He had plenty to say, and that is helpful, even in poetry, 
where form goes for so much, but he said it exceedingly well. 
The Phi Beta Kappa oration, by Professor George H. Palmer, 
was a philosophical discourse on Self-Sacrifice, and, preceding 
the poem, led up to it very felicitously, so that the minds of 
the learned brethren were kept fixed on the same general theme 
throughout the proceedings. It was the best display of “ team- 
work” that the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa exercises have 
shown in many years. 


Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson told the students of 
Bryn-Mawr College the other day that he deemed it absurd 
that women should be taught political economy and civil 
government, as they are, in many of the schools and all of 
the women’s colleges of the country, and never have a chance 
to express in political action any of the principles that are 
thus taught them. This certainly looks like an incongruity; 
but it is to be remembered that all students, boys as well as 
girls, are taught a great many things in schools and colleges 
which they are never expected to make any practical appli- 
cation of. Boys, for instance, who are designed for the bar 
or the pulpit, are kept for hours at work at sloyd—the object 
being not to make carpenters or cabinet-makers of them, but 
to train their faculties of construction and order. If in some 
of the higher schools women are given lessons in logic, is it 
with any expectation that they will be logical after they grad- 
uate? One would say that it is rather with the hope that their 
general faculties will be so trained that they will be able to 
dispense with logic, with happier results to themselves and 
their friends than has commonly been the ease. Nevertheless, 
there is certainly some superficial incongruity at least in in- 
structing a woman long and elaborately in the science which 
rests on the ballot-box, and then forbidding her to approach 
the box. And there is this distance between her and the fu- 
ture lawyer or preacher who is instructed in sloyd: that he 
may take to carpentry if he prefer it to the law or the pulpit, 
whereas the woman student of civil government and political 
economy is not permitted—except in three States—to relapse 
into polities. 


Yale University is to have an outpost in China. Graduates 
of Yale are to give themselves or their money to the support 
of an undenominational mission station in an unoccupied 
part of China. Twenty thousand dollars have been raised as 
a starting fund. Ex-President Dwight and other college offi- 
cials are to be prominent in the council of forty which will 
supervise the work. Rev. Dr. Harlan P. Beach, an alumnus 
of Yale with a fine record as a missionary in China, and more 
recently as an administrative secretary of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, will return to China and captain the enter- 
prise. Episcopalian, Congregational, Baptist, and Presbyte- 
rian sympathy and financial aid are insured. The American 
Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions will co-operate. 
In short, all the foreign-missionary enthusiasm of the Christian 
men of a great American university will now be concentrated 
on a mission entirely its own in an empire which needs the 
leadership of educated, progressive Americans. This expan- 
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sion of Yale’s normal activity on the religious and educa- 
tional side is significant and prophetic. Should it be a policy 
imitated by other American educational institutions, the effect 
on China and the Orient would be marked. Critics of Ameri- 
can expansion in the Orient who dwell on the emphasis which 
the sword has had as a reformatory agency may find conso- 
lation in this form of expansion, in which the Bible, the hos- 
pital, and the school are to be the weapons. : 


The development of a new detail in the elective system in 
colleges is reported from the University of Chicago. In that 
institution both men and women are taught, and it has been 
the custom to have them attend the same classes. But because 
the classes were over-crowded, and because the results of com- 
plete “coeducation ” are not wholly satisfactory, a plan has 
been perfected for separating the men from the women. Ob- 
jections to this plan are being made by the more ardent co- 
educationists. President Harper has announced that “stu- 
dents in the Junior college who object to attending classes 
in which only men or only women recite may have the 
privilege in a number of branches of electing divisions where 
students of both sexes may recite together, just as they have 
done heretofore.” Thus President Harper offers his students 
not only a choice of subjects, but a choice of society, which 
is a step farther than any other college president has been 
able to go as yet, so far as is known. It was a good way out 
of a perplexing situation. People who think that young men 
and young women profit by collegiate association are just as 
positive in their views as people who think they do better 
apart. To be able to leave both sides without reasonable 
grounds of complaint was very fortunate. A smaller institu- 
tion, with fewer students and less ample resources, would find 
difficulty in accomplishing it, since it involves in a number of 
subjects at least three divisions—one for women, one for men, 
and one for men and women together. It will be interesting 
to see how the plan works, and whether the mixed divisions 
are more or less popular than the others. Under the new plan 
the men who find women’s society in the class-room profitable 
and the girls who find the masculine intelligence stimulating 
will have to say so. 


His Versatile and Irrepressible Majesty, Emperor Wil- 
liam II., has been fulminating again. This time it is one of 
the idols of his own nation, the late Richard Wagner, who has 
incurred the royal disaffection. The Emperor has been at- 
tending some opera performances at Wiesbaden, and it is re- 
ported that he delivered himself thus weightily in comment 
thereon: “ Wagner,” affirms his Majesty, “I do not like; he is 
too noisy for me; indeed, the simple and withal so wonderful 
music of Gluck is more to my liking.” Now this is really too 
bad of the Emperor; not only had we supposed that the shade 
of the great music-dramatist basked in the sunshine of the 
royal favor, but we had treasured an unswerving faith in his 
Majesty’s inveterate originality of outlook and opinion. Why 
could not the Emperor have asserted that he did not like 
Wagner because he found him conventional and obvious, or 
because he was weak in a sense of the dramatic, or because he 
was too Italian, or too tuneful? Thus would his Majesty have 
achieved at least originality-—at any rate, he might have spared 
us a revival of the immemorial “ boiler-factory ” joke. Why, 
has the Emperor never heard that the box-holders of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House were wont to object to Wagner’s most 
flagrantly Wagnerian music-drama, “ Tristan und Isolde,” on 
the ground that the softness of the music precluded conversa- 
tion, since they were unable to talk during the performance 
without being overheard and hissed by such persons in the 
audience as held an unreasonable preference for listening un- 
distuirbed to the music? We have no quarrel with his Ma- 
jesty’s liking for the “simple and withal so wonderful music ” 
of Gluck; but we had supposed that he was also a loyal Wag- 
nerist—above all, we had supposed him a master of the un- 
expected in thought and opinion. We are distinctly disap- 
pointed in this latest effort of the Emperor’s; he can do much 
better. 





Tt is rumored that Lord Rosebery has written a novel which 
he is indisposed at present to intrust to the public. It is an 
interesting piece of news to any one who believes it, for a 
first novel, at least, by Lord Rosebery would command rather 
an appalling degree of public attention. That he is an ex- 




















ceedingly good writer was made apparent by his recent book 
about Napoleon in exile, but that he could write an important 
novel—one that would be creditable to him—cannot be confi- 
dently predicted, for no prudent prophet will credit any man 
with the power to write a good novel until he has done it. 
Lord Rosebery is so clever as to make some observers doubt- 
ful about his greatness, and yet he has demonstrated his pos- 
session of such substantial and remarkable powers as to make 
his cleverness—his facility and versatility—seem the more sur- 
prising. He is one of the most interesting of contemporary 
men, and for that reason here’s hoping that if he has written 
a novel he will print it. We would all like to know him better, 
and if we ever get a chance to read his novel, we will know 
him better—better, perhaps, than he would like. 


It may be recalled that when automobiles began, one of our 
hopes in connection with them was that they would bring 
relief from horse accidents. They are not animals, imper- 
feetly tamed, and liable at all times to whimsies and frights, 
but mere machines that would never be afraid of the cars 
nor shy at a newspaper. They would be safe, anyway: and 
in so far as they superseded horses we were all to be safer. 
Our hopes in that particular seem not to be rushing with 
undue speed towards fulfilment. It seems, on the contrary, 
that the underwriters of accident insurance have been con- 
strained to make a special study of the automobile hazard, 
and contemplate the possibility of raising the rates on the 
automobilists. But they do not want to do it, and are hoping 
that it will happen with automobiles as it did with bicycles, 
which, when they first came, caused a great many accidents; 
but as their use was generally regulated by law, and as horses 
got used to them, accidents diminished. Most of the current 
automobile accidents are really horse accidents caused by 
automobiles. They ought to diminish when-the speed of 
automobiles on the highways is limited everywhere by laws 
that are enforced. Many very lively accidents, however, have 
been accomplished by automobiles without equine help, as 
that near Little Falls, New Jersey, on June 14, when an auto- 
mobile carrying three men, while passing a wagon, struck a 
rut, or was taken with sudden fits of some sort, and turned 
two complete somersaults (so the papers say), throwing out 
the three men, killing one and injuring the others. It is an 
exceptionally fractious horse that will do worse than that. 


The annual meeting of the Christian Scientists in Boston 
in June was as successful this year as usual. Droves of them 
attended it, coming from far out in the ambrosial West and 
from all other directions, and crowding the Boston hotels. 
They are solvent people, as a rule, and not disposed to parsi- 
mony or needless mortification of the flesh on their annual 
pilgrimages. The “ Mother Church” in Boston has come to 
be too small for them. Before they left they held a big busi- 
ness meeting in Mechanics’ Hall, where Scientist Kimball of 
Chicago made the motion: “ Recognizing the necessity for 
providing an auditorium for the Mother Church that will seat 
4000 or 5000 persons, and acting in behalf of ourselves and the 
Christian Scientists of the world, we agree to contribute any 
portion of two million dollars that may be necessary for this.” 
Undoubtedly they can raise the money and will. It is not 
a common thing for the members of a religious sect to vote two 
million dollars for a church. 


Persons who know about electric traction are watching 
with lively interest the concerns of the New York and Port- 
chester electric railroad, which is just about beginning the 
construction of its line. It has got leave to go ahead, after 
opposition from the rival steam railroad. It will extend 
about one-third of the way to New Haven, will be a third- 
rail road, and proposes to haul passengers at the rate of sixty- 
five miles an hour. Its construction and future are of especial 
interest because it will constitute the first considerable ex- 
periment in this country in fast electric railroading. The 
trolley is not adapted to high speed, but with the third rail, or 
some better contrivance, there is no visible reason why on 
a properly constructed road a speed of a hundred miles an hour 
may not be maintained. As far as electricity and engineering 
go, such a speed is practicable, but a road fit for it must be 
almost straight. There is talk—vague talk as yet—of building 
such a road between New York and Boston, whereby it would 
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be possible to make the trip in about two hours. If the Port- 
chester road succeeds, its success will doubtless have a bear- 
ing on such a project. At any rate the outlook seems now to 
be that the fastest terrestrial conveyances we shall see in 
this generation will run on rails and be driven by electricity. 
In this country, at least, there is no endorsement in sight at 
present of Mr. H. G. Wells’s forecast, set forth in Anticipa- 
tions, of great highways whereon big automobiles are to run 
as public conveyances at astonishing speed. The speed is 
possible; the roads are conceivable; but high speed seems 
vastly safer when the vehicles that attain it run on rails. 


The polo tournaments held this season have been the best 
ever played under the auspices of the American Polo Associa- 
tion. Strong young players are coming to the front, and there 
is a noticeable improvement in the ponies. In the early stages 
of the game in this country the ponies were picked up here 
and there where they were to be had, and the players took 
chances on occasionally securing a speedy and valuable animal. 
Now, breeding polo-ponies has become an established and 
profitable business, and as a natural sequence the American 
ponies have no superior in the world. At a recent meeting 
of the National Polo Association, in which fourteen clubs 
were represented, it was stated that the clubs controlled polo- 
ponies valued at $1,500,000. Though this statement at first 
seems surprising, it is probably true, fer the reason that some 
of the best are valued at from $3000 to $5000 each, while a 
well-trained young pony often brings a thousand dollars. The 
sport is also being taken up by the military organizations of the 
country, following the English custom. Despite the failure 
of our representatives in England this year, we guess that the 
polo trophy will come here before the America cup goes there. 


The city streets are taking on a deserted look, and the sea- 
shore and hill-sides begin to throng with men, women, and chil- 
dren seeking rest and recreation. The exodus has got fairly 
under way by this time, and the canny landlord is beginning, 
from his bookings and folks in hand, to get a tolerably accurate 
forecast of his chances of profit or of loss for the season. 
What this is to be in specific instances one may easily surmise 
from a glance at mine host’s countenance. If this be genial 
and smiling, and if the food be of good quality, and the chil- 
dren be made to feel not unwelcome behind the desk, upsetting 
the ink and sprawling over the register, one may guess that a 
good balance on the right side of the books is promised. If, 
on the other hand, Mr. Boniface is lowering of mien, and lets 
the chef do as he pleases with the provender, and sends the 
youngsters from him with a forbidding frown, then may we 
assure ourselves that the other is the case, and the sooner we 
abandon the sinking ship the better. In the main the landlords 
appear to be of the former type—the smiling type—for there 
is nothing this year to take their patrons far afield. There is 
no world’s fair'of importance in progress anywhere to divert 
the rest-seeker from his usual haunts. The coronation folk 
are scurrying back, having saved enough by reason of their 
disappointment to pay their hotel bills here, and all promises 
well for a successful hotel season; and we are glad of it, for 
the latter-day hotel-keeper is not the stony-hearted seeker 
after gold that he used to be. He charges us quite as much 
nowadays as he did in the days of yore, but he gives us more 
for our money. The hotel-man has had a great awakening of 
late years, and he has begun to share his profits with his pa- 
trons, paying them dividends in comforts for which years ago 
they had to pay royally. The bath with a prohibitory tariff 
is a thing of the past. The very brazen brass bands that used 
to make the hotel corridors shriek with discord now find a 
substitute in excellent orchestras recruited from such organiza- 
tions as the Boston Symphony and others of musicianly rank. 
Golf-links stretch over the country-side from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Squash and tennis courts abound, and in every way 
to-day the hotel guest is made to feel that his comforts, his 
tastes, and even his fads have been met, and his every wish 
anticipated. Profit-sharing of this kind is about as good 
a business venture as one could wish to find, and the men 
who run our summer hostelries with full recognition of the 
fact are waxing fat and prosperous, while the others, still 
dwelling in the past when the craft took all it could get and 
gave as little as it could in return, are going to the wall, 
where they belong. 



































































First Session of the 
Fifty-Seventh Congress 


The 


THE session is made memorable by the 
passage of the isthmian canal bill. This is, 
so far, the important work of the Fifty- 
seventh Congress, and it will doubtless con- 
tinue to constitute its chief claim to dis- 
tinction. It was probably the long voyage 
of Captain (now Admiral) Clark in the Ore- 
gon, the sudden revelation of the immense 
distance by water between our ports of the 
Atlantie and Pacific coasts, that compelled 
universal attention to the subject; and it 
was the evidence of the military importance 
of a short-cut that finally determined the 
country to insist upon governmental owner- 
ship and management. It was because of 
this that the first and second Hay-Pauncefote 
treaties were negotiated with Great Britain; 
and as the canal bill is the memorable 
achievement of the Fifty-seventh Congress, 
the ratification of the second treaty is that 
of the Senate of this Congress. In this 
treaty Great Britain removed the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, which stood as a bar to our 
desires. With the exception of the peace 
treaty of 1899, it is the most important 
treaty negotiated and ratified by this gov- 
ernment since the Washington treaty, under 
which the so-called Alabama claims were sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 

The Spooner act, in which the canal pro- 
ject was formulated, authorizes the Presi- 
dent to begin the work of construction at 
Panama, provided that he can obtain a sat- 
isfactory title to the property and rights 
of the present French Panama Canal Com- 
pany, and proper concessions, including a 
certain amount of jurisdiction at the isth- 
mus, from the Colombian government. There 
is hardly a doubt but that both the company 
and Colombia will respond satisfactorily, but 
if either fails, the law authorizes the Presi- 
dent to enter into negotiations with Nic- 
aragua. The amount to be paid the French 
company is $40,000,000. For this sum this 
government will receive property and rights 
worth, at least, $100,000,000. For this ad- 
vantageous bargain the country is indebted 
to the Walker Commission, and especially 
to its astute and able chairman, Admiral 
John G. Walker, who is likely to be selected 
to supervise the building of the canal when 
all the preliminaries are arranged. 

From the point of view of party politics, 
the most interesting question considered by 
Congress was that of Cuban reciprocity. In- 
volved in this was the tariff question gener- 
ally. The President urged an important con- 
cession to Cuba. The Republican leaders in 
Congress, however, determined that the tariff 
question should net be agitated. Representa- 
tive Babcock introduced a bill greatly chan- 
ging rates of duty on iron and steel products, 
repealing some and lowering others. There 
was an obvious division of opinion on the 
subject among Republican Representatives. 
The Middle West was demanding lower du- 
ties on manufactures and the retention of all 
the existing protection on agricultural prod- 
ucts. Related to the tariff question was 
that of ship subsidies. The subsidy bill 
passed the Senate early in the session. The 
tariff-reformers in the House threatened to 
defeat it unless Babcock’s bill was consid- 
ered. The leaders of the majority — the 
Speaker, Mr. Dalzell, Mr. Grosvenor, and Mr. 
Payne—determined that the Babcock bill 
should not be considered. This was the sit- 
uation when the time came for a response 
to the President’s appeal for justice to 
Cuba. 

After a long period of time, and after much 
anxious thought and bitter contention, a bill 
was reported by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. It granted a concession of 20 per 





cent. of Dingley rates until December, 1903, 
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after a like concession had been made by 
Cuba on products and manufactures of the 
United States. In the mean time the Repub- 
licans who favored the Babcock bill had de- 
veloped a strong, even violent, opposition to 
any concession to Cuba. This opposition was 
in the interest of the beet-sugar interest and 
the cane-sugar interest of Louisiana. The 
fruit-growers of the Pacific coast and of Flor- 
ida were also much outraged by the sugges- 
tion of what they called an assault upon 
their industries. The agricultural interests 
were aroused against the manufacturers. 
Eventually the Babcock bill was set aside, 
and it was agreed that on the consideration 
of the Cuban reciprocity bill all Republicans 
should unite in supporting the rulings of the 
chair, to the effect that any general tariff 
amendment would be out of order. Never- 
theless, there was such a revolt against the 
leaders of the House that they dared not 
bring in the rule, now invariable when a 
party measure is to be considered, limiting 
amendment and debate. The tariff-reform 
Republicans united with the Democrats, and 
added to the reciprocity bill an amendment 
abolishing the differential duty on refined 
sugar. This was a blow at the trusts. This 
House bill went to the Senate, where its con- 
sideration was defeated by a combination of 
nineteen Republican Senators, acting in the 
interests of the beet-sugar refiners, and, in 
the case of the Kansas and Nebraska Sena- 
tors, against the expressed wishes of their 
Republican constituents. This overthrow of 
the President, the House leaders, and the ma- 
jority of the Republican Senators is, as we 
have said, of the utmost political impor- 
tance; for it is evident that the agricultural 
States are in serious revolt against the ex- 
isting tariff law so far as it affects Eastern 
manufactures. In the general struggle, the 
subsidy bill failed to be reported to the 
House. 

During the session the President ordered 
the evacuation of Cuba, only a sufficient 
number of troops, about 800 artillerymen, be- 
ing retained in the island to keep the de- 
fences and the mounted guns in good condi- 
tion until President Palma’s new government 
could organize a proper force of its own. 
Congress acquiesced in all that the Presi- 
dent did by providing for diplomatic and 
consular representation in the island. 

The bill establishing civil government for 
the Philippines became a law. Practically, 
it continues the status quo—that is, for the 
present and for many years to come, the gov- 
ernment of the islands will be directed by 
Governor Taft and his fellow-commission- 
ers. Hereafter, new commissioners and the 
higher judges are to be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate—that 
is, they are to be brought within the patron- 
age system of the United States. The law 
provides for the first steps toward self- 
government by the Filipinos, but it will be 
many years before the natives will be en- 
trusted with the powers of legislation. In 
the mean time the government by the com- 
mission will necessarily be such as is abso- 
lutely necessary if we are to impress upon 
the natives American political views and 
American civilization. 

Civil government now extends over the 
whole archipelago except in a small por- 
tion of Mindanao. The new law provides 
also for the opening of the public lands to 
settlers and to corporations, limiting the en- 
tries which may be made, however, to 2500 
acres for any single proprietor, individual, 
or corporation. Some radical differences of 
opinion occurring between the two Houses, 
the questions at issue are to go over for set- 
tlement to the next Congress. Arrangements 
have also been made under the law, and by 
agreement between Governor Taft and the 
papal authorities, by which this government 
may become possessed of the friars’ lands— 
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a most serious cause of complaint on the 
part of the natives against the Spaniards. 
A bill was passed early in the session re- 
ducing the rates of duty on goods imported 
into this country from the Philippines to 
75 per cent. of the Dingley rates, and im- 
posing on goods from this country to the 
Philippines the rates established by the com- 
mission. 

A very important measure was that re- 
pealing the war taxes. By this act, it is es- 
timated that the revenues are reduced by 
$73,250,000. This bill is partly excusable 
and partly inexcusable. Some of the taxes 
wiped out by it should have been retained, 
and it was the belief of Mr. McKinley that 
most of them would be kept on the statute- 
book. They will certainly be needed in case 
of a radical reduction of tariff duties. 

A most obnoxious and perhaps unconsti- 
tutional piece of legislation is that which 
imposes a tax of ten cents a pound on oleo- 
margarine, or other substances colored to 
imitate butter. It is the employment of the 
Federal taxing power for the purpose of de- 
stroying a domestic manufacture, and is un- 
doubtedly an invasion of the police powers 
of the States. 

Congress has also authorized the begin- 
ning of national irrigation of arid lands. 
The law which it has enacted provides for 
the use of the money received from the sales 
of publie lands, except so much as may be 
necessary for the payment of the fees of 
the land-officers and for the five per cent. 
for educational purposes. The government 
is to condemn and impound waters, and those 
benefited are to pay something for the im- 
provement. There is some doubt as to the 
constitutionality of the law, while expe- 
rienced Congressmen, like the Speaker and 
Mr. Cannon, believe that it is the entering- 
wedge for increased extravagance and the 
opening of a new field for log-rolling legis- 
lation like the river and harbor bill and the 
public-buildings items in the sundry civil 
bill. 

Two battle-ships, two armored cruisers, 
and two torpedo-boats have been authorized. 

Anti-anarchy bills for the protection of the 
President and other high officers, including 
representatives of foreign powers, have pass- 
ed both Houses, but no one of them has be- 
come a law, owing to differences of opinion 
between Senators and Representatives. The 
bill admitting New Mexico, Arizona, and Ok- 
lahoma as States, which passed the House, 
also goes over to be acted upon, no doubt, 
at the next session of Congress. 

Congress has failed to amend the immigra- 
tion laws, the Sherman anti-trust law, or 
the banking law, and has declined to ap- 
prove of Secretary Root’s plan of army re- 
organization. The appropriation _ bills 
amount on their face to about $740,000,000, 
the largest sum ever appropriated in a sin- 
gle session. In ‘this, however, is not in- 
eluded the total cost of the isthmian canal, 
or the sums required to complete contracts 
for public buildings, river and harbor im- 
provements, and other works which have been 
duly authorized. The sum of all these and 
the immediate appropriations will bring up 
the aggregate expenditure necessitated by the 
legislation of the session to the neighborhood 
of $1,000,000,000. We used to cry out in 
alarm at a billion-dollar Congress; now we 
have a billion-dollar session. 

The investigation into Philippine affairs, 
following the custom, amounts to nothing. 

Congress has achieved one great deed; has 
continued affairs in the Philippines on the 
old basis, with the exception of opening the 
land to improvement; has failed to grant 
relief to Cuba; leaves the tariff and currency 
questions where they were at the beginning 
of the session; and has expended more money 
than all its predecessors, while reducing the 
revenue by nearly $75,000,000 a year. 









A Future for the Small 
College 


Tue other day interesting and important 
statements were made at Williams College. 
The occasion was the inauguration of the 
new President, Dr. Henry Hopkins, the 
son of that famous Mark Hopkins whose 
life of service to his college is known of all 
educated men. All the speakers at this in- 
auguration, as if inspired by the memory of 
this great President, sounded the praises of 
the liberal education, and im doing so they 
both struck a noble train of thought and 
more than suggested the solution of that 
old vexed question as to the future of the 
small college, for it was announced that 
Williams intended frankly to insist upon re- 
maining a school of the humanities. This 
small college, at all events, would be classi- 
cal and literary even if she were to walk 
alone; more than this, even if her company 
of scholars should diminish in number. In- 
deed, it is well understood by those who 
are familiar with the inner circle of the 
college, that it has made up its mind that it 
does not desire increase in the number of 
its students, but rather advancement in 
scholarship, in intellectual requirements, 
and growth in what should be the inward 
grace of the college life. 

In this day of the expanding and bustling 
university, here is a small college setting 
its light upon an intellectual eminence, con- 
tent to illumine the way to its shrine of 
learning for the feet of those who seek 
broad knowledge of the arts and letters. 
This is the knowledge which has been the 
possession of our own foremost writers, 
divines, and lawyers, and which still enlarges 
and embellishes the minds of leaders of 
English thought, while it strengthens and 
ennobles the leaders of English action. The 
university says, through one President, that 
its task is to teach clear thinking; this 
college says that it is its task to teach 
clear and righteous thinking. Another uni- 
versity President says that it is no longer 
the task of the university to make scholars; 
this small college says that if this be so, 
then it becomes the duty of the small col- 
lege to make scholarship its chief concern, 
and by scholarship it means, for its part, 
training and learning, disciplinary and 
stimulating, in the world’s great literatures, 
in what we comprehend under the name of 
the humanities. 

Williams College thus excites an exceed- 
ingly interesting discussion. The energies 
of the modern university are directed to 
the end of making its youth useful. This 
is a fashion of speaking, it being understood 
that the useful young man is one whose 
earning capacity is well developed. The 
modern university places itself among the 
institutions of the industrial world, and even 
in contemplating the learned profession of 
the law it is as an aid to vast industrial 
and commercial enterprises rather than as 
the bulwark of justice and good government. 
There is no fault to be found with the uni- 
versity on this account. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the earlier years of prepara- 
tion may well be passed in the atmosphere 
which is natural to the energetic struggle 
of modern existence, whether the young 
mind can expand in well-ordered and fair 
proportions to the graciousness and tem- 
perateness which the Greeks admired in the 
bustle of the factory, and where wits are 
struggling with other wits for gain; but 
for the university per se there is a real 
need, which eventually our larger institu- 
tions will fully satisfy as they now do par- 
tially. 

Ts there not, however, a place where learn- 
ing may be pursued for its discipline, its 
development, and the balancing of all 
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for its spirituality, 
for its idealism? Is there no longer a 
place in the world for quiet scholars? Is it 
not still true that broader and more liberal 
culture promotes sounder specialization? 
Are we no longer to breed the makers of 
literature? Are the busy men of the indus- 
tries and commerce to give up the delights 
of scholarly diversion? We say _ that 
young men must get at work earlier in life; 
that four years at college and three years 
at a professional school postpone too long 
the taking up of the actual tasks of the 
world. But the university meets this 
problem, while the Law School of Harvard 
declines to meet it, saying to the Yale Law 
School: “You may make quick lawyers if 
you will; we insist upen the leisure to make 
lawyers only of those who have taken the 
bachelor’s degree.” This is another notable 
announcement of the present Commence- 
ment season, and fittingly supplements the 
announcement of Williams that it will de- 
vote itself chiefly to the teaching of the 
humanities, and is for those who have a 
mind for the liberal culture, either for 
itself, or for its finer preparation for special 
study, or in anticipation of the literary life. 
Whatever one may conclude for himself as to 
the relative value of the university or the 
college suggested by Williams, it must be 
admitted that the Berkshire institution has 
pointed out the way by following which the 
small college, essentially an American in- 
stitution, may not only remain among our 
institutions of the first rank, but may be 
of greater use to the youth of the country 
than it has ever been before in its long and 
honorable career. 


the mental powers, 





The Turning of the Tide? 


For those who have cherished, in spite of 
long discouragement, the modest hope that 
Man will not always be the Ass he has been, 
there is much comfort in the poem delivered 
by Professor Shaler at the Phi Beta Kappa 
dinner in Cambridge, the other day, or week. 
It was not the first time the eminent scien- 
tist had given proof that he was not only 
a poet, but a humanist; and on this occasion 
he grappled again with a notion he had 
assailed before, when he declared that men 
learn no virtues in war. Himself a soldier 
of the great civil war, a Kentucky Unionist, 
with a military title bravely won, and long 
well lost in his scholarly distinction, he ap- 
peals from his own consciousness to that 
of his gray comrades to deny that battle 
evokes any such high types of heroism as the 
exigencies of peace. He chooses for one 
supreme hero the Southern physician who 
was accused of plotting to spread the con- 
tagion of yellow fever in the Northern cities, 
and who refused to make any denial of the 
charge, but waited in silence— 


“Until the time 
That scourge came to a city which once held 
Against the arms he served; there entered 
in, 
Toiled as true helper in his Master’s work, 
Fought on when stout men fled and left 
him lone 
A tireless giant wrestling with that woe: 
Physician, nurse, and priest to all who lived, 
Grave-digger to his dead: fought to the end. 
Then, his task done, he came forth stricken, 
old, 
But with his answer writ upon the sky 
That gave it but scant room—he, silent 
still.” 


Another hero of this soldier’s choice is a— 
“Plain country lad: he too of that stern 


folk 
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Who set those lines against us that for 
years 

Seemed adamantine as a mountain’s wall 

Against the might we sent,” 


and who in a piping time of peace saved 
his fellow -roustabouts, white and_ black, 
from a burning coal-mine. Another yet is 
the nun of Tracadie, fast by frozen Labrador, 
who enters the lazar-house with a leper, and 
gives her life for love of those loathsome 
prisoners of despair— 


“a gray nun 
By lot to lift her cross and bear it on 
Unto that Calvary. Ah, she bears it well; 
With arm about her sister and with eyes 
That have Christ’s light in them... . 
Ah, comrades, we who of dear valor dream 
In olden deeds, what are our memories 
Of glory but mere rush-lights in the sun 
That shineth from that port of Tracadie? 
Let us give o’er that folly, yea, that shame 
Of claiming valor prize for men at arms 
And battle as the altar where our Lord 
Would have his sacrifice. These samples tell 
Three from the host that my own eyes have 
seen 
Of hap three hundred, such as laid them 
down 
By the Hot Gates for sake of Sparta’s 
fame.— 
Now in the plain man’s heart our treasure 
bides 
For he is man. Know ye God’s valor goes 
On two legs of a man and that his heart 
Is ark to hold the covenants that seal 
His right as man.... 
Let not our eyes 
Be blinded by war’s flame, nor be our ears 
Dulled by its drums and trumpets till forgot 
Is the plain lesson of our peaceful days, 
Of what is fellow-man who knows not war, 
Who faithful does his tasks with faithful 
heart 
And so gains valor for all fields we win. 


Dear comrades, ye who ever bide with us 

But tell us not of valor save in deeds 

That show its tasks forever, how came ye 

By your immortal part? Was it in arms 

In battle’s rage, or in the fevered camp, 

Where ye in vain fought death? Nay, it 
needs not; 

Ye silent speak; we read it in your lives, 

True, faithful, toiling lives; in field and 
shop, 

In student’s closets and by firesides 

Kept as faith’s altars clean. ’Twas there 
ye won 

The crowns ye hurled beyond those battled 
lines.” 


In other words, it is not rough-riding up 
San Juan hills alone that is the event ot 
heroism. Heroism itself, if it must be some- 
thing spectacular, is something less than 
the sublimity that does not wish to be 
known from the noble Commonness in which 
dwells the potentiality of all kindness and 
goodness. This was the note of that nobler 
day of such a little while ago, but now of 
such seeming remoteness in the retrospect 
from these tawdry times: the note of Emer- 
son’s and Lowell’s day, and echoed later in 
Tolstoy’s; and it is a welcome sound, after 
the trumpets and guns. Our poor old race 
struggles slowly up from the brute and the 
boy, and tries so hard to become man, that 
we must be glad of every counsel that light- 
ens and not darkens him; which says and 
says again to his stupidity that only in 
peace can he be bravest, as only in peace 
can he be best; which denies the gross super- 
stition of something fine and glorious in the 
myriad murder of war. A poem expressing 
such ideals as those embodied here is the 
gospel of righteousness once more by which 
men can alone live greatly and die happily. 








Murder and the Mafia 


One of the greatest state trials of the 
past hundred years, in or out of Italy, is 
just approaching its end in the Bologna 
Assize Court. It has cost the Italian gov- 
ernment from first to last not less than a 
million dollars; it has engaged the attend- 
ance of over two thousand witnesses, and 
by its series of dramatic surprises and the 
strange sociological and psychological side- 
lights it has thrown on Sicilian life and in- 
stincts it has held captive the attention 
of the whole civilized world. For the real 
defendant in this trial has been that deadly 
brotherhood which for centuries has preyed 
upon one of the fairest spots in Europe—the 
Sicilian Mafia; and the government, in tak- 
ing up the prosecution, is seeking to fulfil 
the too long neglected duty of ridding Sicily 
of its mysterious tyranny. Law and order, 
one might almost say civilization itself, 
are at stake; for the verdict, whichever way 
it goes, will be decisive. If the government 
wins, Sicily, if not saved, is at least on the 
way to redemption. If the Mafia triumphs, 
a licensed anarchy, with none to interfere, 
is again let loose upon the island. All the 
evidence is in, but at this writing the ver- 
dict has not been delivered. Enough that 
practically all Italy, while convinced of the 
chief prisoner’s guilt, expects his acquittal. 
The situation is not without a parallel of 
sorts. We have found in this country how 
great is the difficulty of bringing clever and 
unscrupulous politicians to book. They have 
covered up their tracks too adroitly; and 
“moral certainties” have no standing in a 
law court. In this Mafia case the evidence 
is almost wholly presumptive; it deals with 
events nearly ten years old; and every jury- 
man knows that a verdict of “Guilty” 
makes him a marked man for life. In Italy 
there is no capital punishment for murder; 
and, what is worse, no half-way house 
between acquittal and imprisonment for life, 
in which a timid jury may take refuge. 
The country, therefore, is prepared to see 
the defendants walk out of court scot-free. 

The first act in the drama dates back 
to 1876, when one Emanuele Notarbartolo, 
a Palermitan of noble family, a Senator of 
the Kingdom of Italy, and a man of great 
capacity and unimpeachable character, was 
appointed by the government director-gen- 
eral of the Bank of Sicily. Politics in Pa- 
lermo are slightly more scandalous than they 
ever have been even in New York or Phila- 
delphia, and politics had for years been 
busy in the bank’s affairs. Notarbartolo 
needed all his watchfulness to keep the 
predatory elements at bay and nurse the 
institution back into something like finan- 
cial health. He succeeded, but there were 
quarters in which his suecess was anything 
but welcome. In 1886 one Palizzolo, a Pa- 
lermitan deputy to the central Parliament, 
joined the managing board of directors. The 
appointment was a political one, and made 
for the purpose of ousting Notarbartolo. 
From the first, Palizzolo put himself at the 
head of the factious minority, and began 
a campaign of opposition against the direc- 
tor-general. Notarbartolo made a confiden- 
tial report to the Minister of Commerce, 
complaining of several directors, and of Pa- 
lizzolo in particular. The report was stolen 
from the minister’s office, sent back to Pa- 
lermo, and read aloud at a board meeting 
in the absence of the director-general. The 
board, on Palizzolo’s suggestion, passed a 
vote of no confidence in Notarbartolo, with 
the idea of forcing him to resign. So out- 
spoken, however, was the public indignation 
at this maneuvre that his position seemed 
rather strengthened than otherwise. But 


Palizzolo had another and surer weapon in his 
armory. The Premier of the day was Crispi, 
and Crispi was a Sicilian, with a whole- 
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some respect for the realities of the Mafia 
power. He knew, too, that Palizzolo’s con- 
nection with the Mafia was of the most in- 
timate character, that so far as the Mafia 
was an organization at all, the Palermitan 
deputy was its head. When therefore Paliz- 
zolo threatened that unless Notarbartolo 
were removed, the whole strength of the 
Mafia would be turned against Crispi and 
against Crispi’s candidates at the elections, 
the Premier quickly made his choice. No- 
tarbartolo was cashiered, and the Duke 
della Verdura, a friend of Palizzolo’s, was 
appointed director-general in his stead. Un- 
der the new management Palizzolo was prac- 
tically in a position to use the funds of 
the bank for purposes of private specula- 
tion. The system was an excellent one. Did 
an operation fail, the bank was the loser; 
did it succeed, Palizzolo or his agent re- 
ceived the proceeds. Notarbartolo still had 
friends in the bank, and so far as they could 
—for the system was worked with extraor- 
dinary cleverness—they kept him informed 
of what was going on. On his advice, for- 
mal complaints were laid before the gov- 
ernment, with the result that in 1892, the 
year of the great bank scandals through- 
out Italy, the affairs of the Bank of Sicily 
were twice inspected, and the Duke della 
Verdura removed from the directorship-gen- 
eral. Early in 1893 it was reported that 
Notarbartolo would be reappointed to the 
vacant post. On February 1, 1893, he was 


* murdered in a train while returning from 


Termini to Palermo, his dead body, pierced 
with twenty-three wounds, being found by 
the side of the railway. The nature of the 
wounds, which on one side were caused by 
a stiletto and on the other by a broad 
knife, showed that the crime must have been 
the work of more than one assassin, while 
the careful washing of the blood-stained com- 
partment pointed to the complicity of the 
railway servants. 

Publie opinion in Italy at once recognized 
in the crime the hand of the Mafia, and was 
therefore not greatly astonished to find the 
years passing by without any one being 
brought to trial. Some perfunctory arrests 
were made, and there was a show of inquiry. 
The examining magistrate did his duty, but 
the police proved unable to furnish any evi- 
dence on which to base a prosecution. The 
gravest suspicion rested on two railway ser- 
vants, Carollo and Garufi, and they were, it 
would seem, imprisoned for nearly three 
years, while the “preliminary inquiry ” 
dragged on. But no proofs were forth-com- 
ing, both the police and the carabineers 
thinking rather more of the Mafia than of 


justice. The two men were accordingly re- 
leased. Eighteen months afterwards some 


fresh evidence was discovered against them, 
and they were rearrested. With them one 
Giuseppe Fontana was indicted as the actual 
murderer of Notarbartolo. Fontana was the 
head of the Mafia in a village near Palermo. 
He seems to have been employed as a bravo 
by a well-known Sicilian nobleman, and also 
to have been under the financial protection 
of Palizzolo. A second inquiry was opened, 
with the result that the two railway ser- 
vants were committed for trial at the Milan 
assizes in 1899, while Fontana was released 
for “lack of sufficient proof.” The case 
against him, it is now known, had been in- 
trusted to a police inspector who was in 
league with the Mafia and an ally of Paliz- 
zolo’s. The central government, in obedience 
to pressure, showed that a too active inquiry 
was not to its taste. Palizzolo’s name had 
been mentioned in connection with the case, 
but he was neither summoned nor question- 
ed. An indiscreet magistrate who took steps 
in that direction found himself suddenly 
transferred to Piedmont. Palizzolo himself 
was publicly decorated with the highest order 
it was in the power of the government to 
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bestow. With such backing all 
safe. 

But a new turn was given to the proceed- 
ings at Milan when Lieutenant Notarbar- 
tolo, the son of the murdered man, rose to 
address the court. He had practically turn- 
ed his back on the navy, and given up his 
life to the task of hunt’ng down his father’s 
murderers. Before a spellbound court he 
unfolded an indictment based on the mest 
minute and patient research, calm and even 
unimpassioned in tone, scrupulously atten- 
tive to fact, and of such cumulative strength 
that when he denounced Fontana as the 
chief executor and Palizzolo as the inspirer 
of the crime, he filled all Italy with a deter- 
mination to see justice done. Palizzolo and 
Fontana were at once arrested, and, after 
eighteen months’ investigation, committed 
for trial at the Bologna assizes. The trial 
began last October, and is now drawing to 
its close. The government for once has turn- 
ed openly against the Mafia, mainly, one 
suspects, because public opinion forced it 
to. The trial, if less sensational than the 
one at Milan, has been not less interesting 
to the onlooker. The witnesses have been 
almost entirely Sicilians, gifted with the 
Sicilian subtlety and possessed by the Si- 
cilian terror of the omnipotent and invisible 
hand of the Mafia. In the worst days of 
Parnell’s rule in Ireland the Land League 
had just such an effect. Its very name 
seemed to burn the tongue of the Irish wit- 
nesses who were dragged to London to testify 
before the Parnell Commission. They spoke, 
as it were, with the sense of a dagger sig- 
nificantly pricking them in the neck; they 
cowered as beneath an unseen lash; and an 
unguarded statement, damaging to the 
League, or even merely admitting that such 
an organization existed, would send them 
into literal paroxysms of physical and men- 
tal fear. Psychologically, that has been the 
surpassing interest of this Mafia trial—to 
watch the action of a supreme terror on 
somewhat primitive minds. Palizzolo of 
course entered a flat denial of everything; 
denied that he ever profited by the manage- 
ment of the bank, denied that he knew Fon- 
tana, denied that he had any connection 
with the Mafia. His verbose eloquence and 
highly declamatory style, combined with an 
ultra-Italian profligacy of gesture and a 
quite incurable lack of straightforwardness, 
convinced nobody. And yet the expectation 
is general that he will be acquitted. If so, 
it wiil be because the Mafia is known to be 
behind him. 

What is the Mafia? It is an organiza- 
tion of malefactors, with a fixed code of 
rules and a recognized body of officers, like 
the Tammany Hall of Fernando Wood’s 
day? Is it a secret society of the kind that 
flourishes in China, the Philippines, and 
among the Malays? Is it a loose free- 
masonry such as binds the anarchists of 
all countries together in sympathies, if not 
in form? Is it a political league like the 
Clan-na-Gael? Or is it rather to be de- 
scribed as “a state of mind ”—the product 
of history, race, and disastrous social eco- 
nomic conditions—like that which condones 
Ivnching in the South, and in Corsica has 
produced the scourge of the Vendetta? This 
last definition, vague as it is, seems to be 
the most accurate. It is the only one that 
covers at all adequately the results of many 
Italian investigations into the growth and 
influence of this mysterious. power. Pro- 
fessor Alongi, Barons Franchetti and Syd- 
ney Sonnino, who have made _ profound 
studies of the Mafia on the spot, agree in 
declaring it to be neither an organization nor 
a secret society in the ordinary sense of 
the terms, but a “ product of social in- 
stinct,” “a species of subjective and imper- 
sonal force which circumstances have made 
inherent in the Sicilian life and character.” 


















But what are these “circumstances”? The 
answer can only be looked for in the past. 
Sicily is poor—except for some of the out- 
lying districts of European Russia, perhaps 
the poorest portion of the Old World. It 
has passed through what is probably the 
very worst historical development on record. 
If ever one could palliate crime as being 
the daughter of fate, it is in Sicily. Cen- 
turies of Bourbon repression, of brutal des- 
potism and grinding poverty, have borne 
their inevitable fruit in a loss of all respect 
for law, of all sense that the state exists 
for the people, of all idea of an impartial 
and impersonal justice between man and 
man. And when once the idea of official 
justice is disembodied, there always ensues 
a speedy recourse to the action of private 
revenge. Acting on the vehement, secretive, 
stealthy, and revengeful spirit of the 
Sicilians—to whom the Saracen, the Greek, 
the Spaniard, and the Norman have con- 
tributed some of their virtues and all their 
defects—this notion that the individual 
alone is the final arbiter of right and wrong 
has made each man an Ishmael among his 
fellows and spread throughout the island 
the essential spirit of anarchy. 

This, it is now pretty well agreed, is the 
true origin of.the Mafia. It rose as a secret 
means of protection against the extortions 
and oppression of the Bourbon police. It 
is now “a _ state of social immorality,” 
penetrated with the medieval sentiment 
that the individual is the proper person 
to arrange everything that concerns him, 
without the intervention of the authorities 
or the laws. The Mafioso is a Sicilianized 
Boer to whom craft and duplicity are natu- 
ral and praiseworthy, who recognizes no law 
but his own interests, and regards himself 
as the dispenser of justice in all matters 
that touch himself and his dealings with 
his neighbors. The belief in honesty either 
as a duty or policy of life has been crushed 
out of him during long years of servitude 
to a galling and ferocious tyranny. To do 
that which seems good in his own eyes and 
to prevent by fair means or foul any inter- 
ference with his plans on the part of the 
authorities are the prime instincts of the 
Sicilian. “The gallows are for the poor, 
the law for the weak man,” says one of 
their pungent proverbs. It is the univer- 
sality of this peculiar moral code that baffles 
and turns to futility the most persevering 
efforts of official justice. A Mafioso who 
has robbed or cheated or even killed his 
neighbor finds the family of his victim the 
first to protect him from the power of the 
law—for the simple reason that the neigh- 
bor is a Mafioso himself, and prefers private 
to public revenge. In the latest of the 
many books that have been written on the 
Mafia, the working of this characteristic is 
shown in more than one incident. A man 
who was shot was asked by the police to 
give the name of his assailant. All the re- 
ply he would make was, “Gest Cristo.” 
When he recovered, the man who had at- 
tempted to murder him was in his turn 
shot down from behind a hedge. There was 
the even more significant case of a Sicilian 
woman whom no threats or entreaties or 
workings on her emotions could induce to 
reveal to the authorities the name of the 
man who had killed her eldest son. Instead 
of that she confided it to a younger son, 
who at once avenged his brother’s death 
by shooting the murderer. And even when 
the act of vengeance was completed, nothing 
could prevail on her or on her surviving 
son to admit that the man he had shot was 
the same man who had killed the elder 
brother. In that sense, but in that sense 
only, the Mafia is a conspiracy. 

Just as it was women who inspired some 
of the most atrocious deeds of the French 
Revolution and the Commune, so the Sicil- 
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ian women of the lower orders are mainly 
responsible for the continuance of the Mafia 
spirit. The qualities they most admire in 
men are recklessness, daring, and the ¢ca- 
pacity for successful cunning. The Sicilian 
woman of the peasant and working classes 
is herself one of the most curious studies 
in national psychology. Half-animal in her 
passions, with unlimited pride in her per- 
son, position, and name, illiterate and proud 
of being so, the prey of pagan superstitions, 
and in the country districts regarded as 
little better than a beast of burden, she has 
turned upside down all the accepted notions 
of honor and morality. The lessons she 
seeks to implant in her children’s minds 
are that lying and bad faith are honorable 
practices, that physical force and moral cun- 
ning are the foundation of success in life, 
and that straightforwardness, pity, and 
fair dealing are the only vices. Brought up 
on such a system, and taught from infancy 
never under any circumstances to betray to 
outsiders what may be said or done in the 
family circle, the Sicilian steps into the 
world a fully formed Mafioso, believing with 
all his might that every man’s hand must 
be against him and his hand against every 
man. As he rises to influence and wins re- 
spect among his fellows by his skill in de- 
feating officialdom, he gradually gathers to 
himself the powers of a Tammany boss, 
takes toll of all industries, blackmails busi- 
ness men, and is able to run the local elec- 
tions as he pleases. Although the Mafia 
has no central authority, no government, and 
no laws, yet the groups of Mafiosi, who are 
to be found in every town and village under 
local chiefs, are more or less connected with 
one another in sympathies and common 
formule of action, if not by open bonds. 
The Mafia works all the more ef- 
fectively for being loosely organized or not 
organized at all. Perhaps no sphere of so- 
cial or publie life is altogether free from 
its contamination. “The strength of the 
Mafia,” it has been truly said, “lies in the 
fact that it penetrates into every sphere 
of social life in Sicily, from the peasant 
working in the fields to the government offi- 
cial in his bureau, from the, criminal in the 
dock to the magistrate on the bench.” It 
is an infinitely multiplied Tammany, with 
its tentacles on every man, every business, 


every profession in the island. By its mutual * 


confederacy, its many-linked chain of hu- 
man connection, its secrecy, the violation of 
which is punished by death, it can strike 
home with unerring aim and with almost 
perfect impunity. Not that it deals ex- 
tensively in murder. In case of necessity, 
it would not for one moment shrink from it, 
but petty blackmailing, “on the suavest and 
most courteous lines,” is its stock in trade. 
Perhaps the worst feature of this extraor- 
dinary phenomenon is its connection with 
the richer classes and the government. A 
powerful Mafioso soon finds himself courted 
and subsidized by rising politicians, who 
only ask that the instruments they employ 
shall be effective. There is an alta Mafia 
as well as a bassa Mafia, and no one doubts 
that many a man has been made away with, 
as Signor Notarbartolo was, at the instiga- 
tion of some highly placed politician, shel- 
tering himself behind the inviolate secrecy 
that forbids one Mafioso to betray another. 
The Palizzolo trial has shown, too, that 
governments have found the Mafia too use- 
ful as an electioneering agent to be willing 
to proceed against it as they should. Min- 
ister after minister sheltered Palizzolo to 
the very utmost of his power, removed too 
inquisitive magistrates, suppressed the evi- 
dence, did all they could to hush the matter 
up. So long as Sicilian education and Si- 
cilian labor continue in their present condi- 
tion, so long as Rome remains only half in 
earnest, so long will the Mafia endure. 
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In Pastures New 
By Henry Edward Rood 
I. 


How We Discovered Our Farm 

Bersy and Buzzer awoke shortty before 
five o’clock this morning. Beeby yawned, 
and called sleepily from her little room: 

“ Farver! Please make the birdies stop 
singing—dey ’terrupt myme nap.” 

There was a moment’s silence; and then 
from Buzzer’s room opposite came a snort 
typifying masculine superiority—little Bee- 
by was four; her big brother was “half 
past five,” as he was wont to remark vain- 
gloriously. 

“Huh!” said Buzzer. “J don’t want to 
sleep now. I’m going to get right up, I 
am. We’re not poor city people any more; 
we’re farmers,—aren’t we, Mother?” 

“Mmmm,” assented Ethel, from her twin 
bed alongside mine. Then she whispered: 

“ Arthur, don’t you dare to stir. Maybe” 
(in hopeful tones) “ he’ll go off again.” 

There was a patter on the matting, and 
Buzzer came racing out of his room 
into ours, his golden hair blowing fluffily 
around his pink face, and his hazel eyes 
shining with anticipation. He hurled him- 
self upon his mother, demanding excitedly, 

“ What’s that you were saying?” 

“© Nothing—nothing for you. Oh dear, I 
wish you'd go back to bed and let me 
sleep.” 

“Can't,” said Buzzer, exultingly; “I’m a 
farmer now!” 

“?Sh-sh-sh!” Ethel said, beseechingly,— 
* you’ll waken sister!” 

“Oh, she’s awake long ago,—aren’t you, 
Beeby?” he called. 

For response a tiny figure clad in flannel 
night-drawers appeared in the doorway; two 
white little feet advanced toward my bed, 
and two blue eyes winked rapidly in an en- 
deavor to chase away the Sand Man. 

“Yep,” she responded; and crept under 
the covers of my bed, and snuggled up close. 
After a brief moment of precious quiet, 
she remarked, reprovingly: 

“ Farver, p’ease stop breavin’. It wakes 
me up.” 

Buzzer laughed until he shouted. 

“Oh my! Sister; that’s funny! If 
Fother stops breavin’ he goes a deader, and 
then we all bury him down deep, and plant 
flowers on top—an’, say! Mother, will you 
give me Fother’s shiny hat to play in when 
he’s dead?” 

Before Ethel could reply, Beeby set up 
a wail so close to my ears that I put a 
hand over her mouth. 

“Don’t wa-ant Farver to be a deader!” 
she moaned. “ Pe-ease, Farver, don’t deader 
you’se’f!” 

“No, no, I won’t, baby girl. Of course 
I won’t; there, there. And you, young man,” 
I added, with some severity, turning to our 
eldest, “ don’t you say such things to fright- 
en your sister. You tumble out of Mother’s 
bed now, and get dressed.” 

Buzzer obeyed literally. I think he might 
achieve military renown if he should go into 
the regular service later on. He tumbled 
without an instant’s hesitation; then, pick- 
ing himself up, hopped into his own room, 
holding one foot in the air. After carefully 
inspecting the injured member from all 
sides, excepting the inside, and wiggling 
each toe separately to be sure it had not been 
broken off, he proceeded to dress, and, inci- 
dentally, directed a rapid fire of questions 
so skilfully that the barrier of our drowsi- 
ness was battered down. 

“Fother!” he demanded. “Is the cow 
downstairs ?” 

“No,” I replied. “We haven’t any cow— 
yet, I mean.” 

“Huh!” said Buzzer, without meaning 
disrespect. ‘“ Don’t see how we can be farm- 











ers ’ithout cows. Might’s well stayed in the 
city.” 

“I’m doin’ to have some chickbiddies, 
anyhow,” Beeby replied, sliding down to the 
floor and trotting off for her clothes. 

“7 don’t want shickens,” her brother de- 
clared, loftily. “ All I want is a dog an’ two 
guns—no, a gun and two dogs—an’ a baby 
camel to ride to school on. Fother, please 
get right up an’ buy me my baby camel.” 

I got up. 

“ Farver, does baby camels bite frocious- 
ly?” Beeby called from her room. 

“Not very ‘frociously,’ I guess,’ Ethel 
answered for me, and turning, continued: 
“ Now, Arthur, I’m pretty nearly ready, and 
I’ll just run down stairs and see that Nora 
is getting along with the breakfast. She’s 
new to our ways, you see, and may need a 
little looking after. If the children want 
any help, you can tie Buzzer’s shoestrings, 
and button Beeby’s dress at the back.” 

Then I was left alone, and for a mo- 
ment wondered whether it were a wise move, 
after all, to cut loose from our home in 
town, and come out to this old-fashioned 
farm-house in search of rest and quiet and 
fresh air. To be sure, the doctor said I had 
to give up my work for several months— 
possibly for a year—or run the risk of 
breaking down. Later I ascertained that he 
had told Ethel I had already broken; but 
he and she made as their strongest argument 
the fact that our children needed a decided 
change from city life. The doctor said a 
year on a farm would build them up with 
strength to last a lifetime, and Ethel con- 
fessed that she was on the verge of nervous 
prostration, superinduced—I think that was 
the term she used—by excessive indulgence 
in the latter-day mania of women’s clubs. 
She couldn’t get away from them, she 
averred, so long as she lived in town; and 
she would die there anyhow. Of course I 
objected, but to little purpose. She wanted 
me to go house-hunting with her, but I de- 
clined to be a party to any such risk, and 
she started off alone, one Saturday morning. 
She went to the Grand Central Station with 
about as much idea of where she was going 
as has a hen with its head cut off, but be- 
fore she had fairly got inside the doors she 
saw a sweet-faced elderly woman, with pink 
cheeks and bright blue eyes and white hair, 
leading two little girls, who were as fat and 
rosy and hearty as one could imagine. 
Ethel swept them with a glance, and then ap- 
proached them, saying: 

“TI beg your pardon, but I am looking 
for a house in the country where my little 
children can grow just as strong and well 
as these fine-looking girls. Do you know of 
any place?” 

The old lady smiled, and the little girls 
giggled. Finally one of them whispered: 

“Grandma! Let her live in your house.” 
“Well, I dun’no’,” she replied, without 
a trace of surprise, calmly surveying Ethel. 
“Your husband living?” she inquired. My 
wife nodded, and the other continued: 

“T live with my daughter now, next to 
our home—my husband went to rest a few 
months back—and the old house ’ain’t got 
anybody in it. Come up and see it.” 

Ethel went. There was an hour’s ride in 
the train, disembarkation at a funny little 
railway station which had not felt paint- 
brush since the civil war, a two-mile drive 
hehind powerful, leisurely farm horses, and 
arrival at a quaint old house, painted white. 
It stood well back from the road, surround- 
ed by trees, and the yard was guarded by a 
tall hedge. Ethel looked just once at the 
funny stoop in front of the heavy, panelled 
door, at the young foliage in all its tender 
green, at the pines and apple-trees. Then 
she remarked: 

“T'll rent it for a year. 
price?” 


What’s the 
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*‘ Better go in and look it over,” suggested 
Mrs. Goodman. ‘“ My daughter Sally ’ll be 
over in a minnit from her house, and her 
husband, Jim, here, they’ll be glad to show 
it to you.” 

“Indeed we will,” said Jim, cordially, 
from the front seat of the wagon. “If 
you get out here, Mis’—” 

“Mrs. Lathrop,” Ethel said. 

“ Well, if you get out here I’ll take mother 
and the children over yonder, and be back 
with my wife soon’s I ean tie the horses.” 

When Ethel reached home that evening 
it was nearly eight o’clock. 

“ Well?” I inquired as we entered the din- 
ing-room. 

“Oh, I don’t want anything to eat—had 
the most charming little supper out there, 
and I’ve taken the place for a year. House, 
barn, two ice-houses, workshop, smoke-house, 
farmer’s cottage, well, seven acres of gar- 
den, two orchards, apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, grapes, blackberries, currants—” 

“Good heavens, Ethel!” I cried. ‘“ Don’t 
you know we’ve got to economize this year, 
when I’m out of business, down to the last 
cent?” The cold perspiration stood out on 
my brow, but she continued, cheerfully: 

“Yes, I know. And there’s a corn-crib and 
a hen-house, and a wagon-shed, and oh, my! I 
nearly forgot the peaches and cherries and 
raspberries, and the frog- pond, and wild 
strawberries!” 

I leaned my elbows on the table and 
groaned. 

“What do you think the rent of the whole 
place is?” she inquired. 

“ House of twelve rooms, you said? And 
twenty acres of richness? Oh, about fifteen 
hundred dollars.” 

“Wrong,” she corrected. 
and forty.” 

“ A month!” 

“No, you dear old stupid; a year. 
think of it! Only twenty a month.” 

I did think of it, and a load slid off what 
remained of my mind. 

“Fresh air! Sunshine!” she laughed, 
clapping her hands like a youngster. “ Our 
own fruits and vegetables! A cow, a horse, 
flowers, no mosquitoes or malaria! Oh, Ar- 
thur! You must go out there with me to- 
morrow and see it.” 

Refore my dinner was finished the dear 
girl’s enthusiasm had proved too contagious 
for resistance, and we went into the library, 
where we talked of the new home and its 
possibilities. Finally, when the clock chimed 
eleven, Ethel started from her chair, exclaim- 
ing: 

“Dear me! It’s time we were abed, or 
you'll be too tired to go out to-morrow. I 
do hope it won’t rain.” 

She went to a window and opened it, and 
looked out. The stars were sparkling in a 
cloudless sky, and from the cross-street, just 
above, floated a rumble of wheels and the 
sound of horses’ hoofs, and a murmur of 
voices, the whole punctuated sharply by the 
almost incessant clanging of gongs on trol- 
ley-cars. 

* Thank goodness, we’ll get away from all 
that noise,’ she said, and I returned her 
smile of joyful anticipation. 

“ What shall we call the new place?” she 
inquired, as she turned to take a last look 
at the children. 

* Barefoot Manor,” I ventured, thinking 
of the youngsters. 

““Nonsense,” she said. “It’s silly; be- 
sides, there isn’t any manor—just an old 
farm-house. We can call it Hilltop.” 

“Ordinary, but good enough for the time 
being,” I commented. 

And this is how we come to be living up 
here among singing birds and chattering 
squirrels and dancing young leaves. We 
moved in formally yesterday afternoon, al- 
though our household gods have been here 
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for nearly a week. We have spent the time 
in arranging the furniture and getting all 
in readiness, boarding meanwhile with Mrs. 
Goodman’s daughter, Sally Pagent, whose 
husband, James—a fine young farmer of 
five-and-thirty—has helped us in a thousand 


ways. I intended to write of the way we 
were kept awake by the mice last night, for 
the frisky little creatures held high carnival 
in the old walls and along the massive raf- 
ters above. But Buzzer is calling from down- 
stairs that he has found a stable for the 
baby camel—thinks he can keep it in the 
corn-crib; and Beeby—bless her heart!—is 
chasing a young robin along the hedge, and 
Ethel says that I must hasten to breakfast. 

T don’t understand just why I should 
hasten, for Nora has taken her time about 
preparing the meal. More than an hour has 
passed since the children went down stairs, 
while [ have remained at Ethel’s desk, jot- 
ting this down in my journal. For, com- 
ing out here from the rush of the city, I have 
determined to avail myself of the highest 
form of luxury in which man can indulge 
his idleness—the keeping of a journal, regu- 
larly or occasionally, as the moods change. 
That is to say— Excuse me, Ethel is call- 
ing up the stairs in a whisper: 

“Do come, Arthur! Nora is looking a 
little impatient.” 

There is a suggestion of tremor in Ethel’s 
voice. I go. 

To be Continued. 





The Poet “Anon” 


By C. B. De Camp 


Joun P. Hoven owned the chair-factory, 
and devoted his life to the promotion of its 
prosperity. He was fifty-five years old, 
square-headed and firm of lip, and esteemed 
as one of the most successful citizens of 
Dorhampton. He had begun life on a farm, 
saved money until he had sufficient to begin 
a small business of chair-mending, and from 
the first he had prospered. In addition to 
the. chair-factory he possessed a half-interest 
in the opera-house, and was one of the chief 
shareholders in the Dorhampton street rail- 
road. The name of John P. Hough was 
synonymous with success. He was a man 
who had made himself what he was legiti- 
mately, before the eyes of his fellow-towns- 
men; his attainment was in a measure the 
town’s attainment. He was respected, ad- 
mired. 

He lived in a large white house with a 
cupola, and every week-day morning he walk- 
ed to the chair-factory, situated on the edge 
of Dorhampton, and walked home at noon to 
his dinner. He had a wife and one child, a 
son, twenty-two years old, named Herbert, 
whom he had sent to the best college that 
his son knew of. Mrs. Hough was a large 
woman with a plain, florid face. She would 
have been singled out by a stranger from 
among the women of Dorhampton as the 
wife of John P. Hough. 

On Sundays Mr. Hough attended church 
with his wife, and after a hearty dinner, if 
the weather was fine, he walked out alone 
into the country, oftenest in the direction 
of Kramer’s woods, a considerable tract of 
timber two miles from town. He looked 
about him as he walked: at the trees, at the 
sky, at the wide meadows over which cloud 
shadows swept. Once he stopped to watch 
a ealf frisking about its mother. Again he 
paused to listen to the chirp of a bird on the 
telegraph wire. He stood with his head on 
one side, his large hands hidden in the 
pockets of his smooth gray overcoat. Reach- 
ing the woods, he proceeded slowly, stopping 
often, and sometimes seating himself on a 
log. He followed the flicker of a red squir- 
rel’s tail; stooped over a pale forest flower ; 














stroked a cushion of delicate moss at the 
base of a decaying stump. 

On one occasion a tree, recently fallen, 
engrossed his attention for a long time. He 
observed the withering leaves, some of them 
brown and brittle, others with a green patch 
of persisting life at their base. He followed 
the far sweep of the branches, and surveyed 
the screen of roots higher than his hat. 
Finally he seated himself on a short stump 
near by and took from his pocket some 
sheets of note-paper. He held a pencil tight- 
ly near the lead, and put it frequently to 
his lips. Then, recrossing his legs, he wrote, 
on the uncertain support of his knee: 


Alas, you have fallen, O king 
Of the forest! No longer will ring 
The song of the birds in your branches. 


He ceased writing for a time and com- 
pressed his lips. He scratched out “ branch- 
es” and wrote over it “leaves.” Then he 
proceeded : 


The winter’s cold storm when it heaves 

Through the forest will miss your strong 
might 

That resisted it all through the night. 

Through many a gale you have stood, 

Proud monarch of all in the wood, 

But at last the buffet of Fate 

Has brought you to this fallen state. 


He read over what he had written, and 
resumed his contemplation of the uprooted 
tree. Then he put the paper and pencil in 
his pocket and walked home, his chin sunk 
on his cravat. 

In the evening, after his wife and gone 
up stairs to bed, he spread out the note- 
paper under the sitting-room lamp and 
wrote, with occasional erasures: 


So man, who has riches and might, 
Relieves himself strong for the fight. 

He has weathered the gales of life 

And expects to last all through the strife. 
But, alas, the time comes when he, too, 
Will find that his triumph is through. 
And he, of whom people have thought 
There was no one so powerfully wrought, 
Will be swept from his place by a breath, 
The breath that we mortals call Death. 


He copied the lines on a sheet of fools- 
cap, writing in a tall, back-slanting hand, 
quite different from the short, square charac- 
ters on the note-paper. In making the copy 
he used a pen with a porcelain handle, which 
he dipped in an ink-bottle covered with red 
leather. He had taken these from behind 
a clock on the mantel. At the top of the 
sheet he wrote, ‘On a Fallen Tree,” and at 
the bottom, beneath the last line, to the 
right, the word ‘“ Anon.” He placed the pa- 
per in an envelope, which he addressed in 
the same tall back-hand to the editor of the 
Dorhampton Bugle Call. 

Some time in the week following the lines 
“On a Fallen Tree” appeared on the edi- 
torial page of the Bugle Call. Mr. Hough 
bought two copies of the paper that day, put- 
ting one of them in the inside pocket of his 
coat. When alone that evening he cut out 
the verses with the scissors from his wife’s 
work-basket, and slipped them into an old 
wallet which contained many other clippings 
of verse signed “ Anon.” 

Once the Bugle Call directed attention 
editorially to these anonymous contribu- 
tions. It asked,“ Who is our poet?” But 
the answer was not forth-coming. There was 
considerable interest in the question, and 
the unknown author was sometimes referred 
to as the “sweet singer Anon.” Several of 
the Dorhampton women of known literary 
bent were suspected of- having written the 
poems, but they disavowed the authorship of 
them. The contributions to the Bugle Call 
increased in number. 

Herbert Hough brought a college friend 
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with him when he returned home for the 
mid-year vacation. Mr. Hough rarely took 
his eyes off Herbert. He noted the careless 
way his son threw a leg over the arm of 
a chair; the independent manner in which 
he thrust his hands into his pockets when 
standing before the fire. He listened to de- 
bates between Herbert and his friend con- 
cerning the value of certain studies, and his 
firm lips parted and his tight jaw dropped. 
Whenever Herbert said “ Political Econo- 
my” or “Renaissance,” his father would 
curve the toe of his boot upward and his 
face would express profound attention. Her- 
bert and his friend talked a great deal about 
literature in an esoteric way, praising and 
damning the life-work of authors whose very 
name the elder Hough had never heard men- 
tioned. Upon Herbert remarking that a 
certain classic writer “ made him tired,” his 
father said, “I should think they’d know 
better than to teach you about him.” 

One evening, shortly after the young men 
had arrived, Mr. Hough, on returning from 
the chair-factory, tossed a copy of the Bugle 
Cali on the sitting-room table. It was fold- 
ed with the editorial page outward. After 
supper, when they were seated about the ta- 
ble, he regarded the newspaper both expect- 
antly and uneasily. He also watched his 
son. Herbert was moving around the room 
restlessly, hands in pockets. At length he 
approached the table and picked up the 
paper mechanically. 

“ Now, Steve,” he said to his friend, “ if 
you are good I’ll read you some moving 
journalism. This Dorhampton paper is 
really better than a comic weekly.” He 
glanced over the editorial page until his at- 
tention was suddenly arrested. He read for 
a moment, and then burst into a shout of 
laughter. 

“Qh dear!” he gasped. “This is better 
than I expected. Now listen to it. This is 
printed not as a joke, but seriously.” He be- 
gan to read: 


“Little bird, little bird, are you cold, 
Up there on the telegraph wire? 
While I am wrapped up in an overcoat 
And have a warm fire?” 


The reading was interrupted by an ex- 
plosion of laughter from Herbert’s friend. 


“Do you wonder why I wear a hat, 
While you have naught on your head? 
Are you thinking that when the night 

comes 
You are homeless, but I have a bed? 


“Or is it perhaps for a mate 

That you twitter so softly and sweet? 

Cheer up, little bird, the Spring’s coming, 

When birdies with lovers will meet. 

“This,” said Herbert, in a choking voice, 
“is called, ‘What Say, Little Bird? and it 
is signed ‘ Anon.’ Well, I should hope so.” 
He threw the paper to his friend, and lay 
helpless from laughter in a chair. 

“Oh, say, dad,” he cried, when he could 
regain his voice, “ you ought to get out an 
injunction against that sort of thing. That’s 
criminal.” 

Mr. Hough was sitting in the shadow be- 
yond the circle of lamp-light, one big hand 
smoothing his leg. 

“Don’t you think—don’t you think it is 
good?” he asked. 

“Oh, dad—” Herbert was at a loss for 
words. “Well, it’s natural that you 
shouldn’t see it the way we do, because you 
have never bothered your head about poetry 
and that sort of thing. But this stuff is so 
rotten that it’s good. That’s about the size 
OL it” 

Herbert took the paper from the table 
and cut out the poem with his penknife. 
“T am going to make a great hit with this 
when we go back,” he said. 

An hour or so later the young men left the 
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house. Mr. Hough sat long in the shadow, 
his hands on his knees. 

“ Are you coming up stairs, John?” call- 
ed his wife from above. 

“ After a bit, mother.” 

He opened a small safe in the corner of the 
room, and took from it the wallet. It was 
almost filled with clippings from the columns 
of the Bugle Call. He pulled the clippings 
out, and without examining them thrust 
them into the dying coals of the grate fire. 
The paper turned black slowly, and a spiral 
of smoke rose from it. He knelt on the 
fender and blew the blackening paper into 
flame, and as he blew a tear rolled down to 
the corner of his lips. 


Books and Authors 


WHEN George Eliot was still Miss Evans, 
and before she had begun to write novels, 
she used to frequent an old book-shop on 
the Strand, where she left a very unfavor- 
able impression on one young man who was 
at that time an assistant in John Chapman’s 
shop. His description of her is that of a 
remarkably ugly young woman of universal 
knowledge, whose delight it was to use the 
Socratic method in conversation, but with- 
out the Socratic benevolence of intention. 
The result was that the young men at the 
dining-table (the shop had a_ boarding- 
house for its employees and guests) who 
heedlessly hazarded an opinion were very 
soon made to feel not only that they knew 
nothing of the subject under discussion, but 
that they knew very little indeed of any- 
thing. Now a young man does not relish 
being badgered and made a fool of by a 
pretty woman, but it is intolerable to be 
sat upon by an ugly one, at least such 
was the feeling of our informant, and one 
consequence of this treatment was that in 
after-years, when Miss Evans had become 
George Eliot, one man could never persuade 
himself to read Adam Bede, or to admit 
that the author was other than a very ina- 
tolerant person and an intolerable intel- 
lectual prig. Which, after all, is a sad 
commentary on human nature. 





In view of much recent criticism and bio- 
graphical comment on George Eliot and Mrs. 
Oliphant, and the continued popularity of 
Rhoda Broughton (in England at least), it 
is intcresting to recall the fact that five- 
and-twenty years ago, when George Eliot 
and Mrs. Oliphant were still alive, and when 
they, with Rhoda Broughton, were still in 
the heyday of popularity, Mr. Swinburne 
penned an exuberantly eloquent and passion- 
ately enthusiastic eulogy of Charlotte 
Bronté, in which he predicted that the au- 
thor of Jane Eyre would be read by a dis- 
cerning public with enjoyment and delight 
when Daniel Deronda had gone the way of all 
wax-work, when Miss Broughton no longer 
came up as a flower, and Mrs. Oliphant had 
been cut down like the grass. Mrs. Oliphant 
has long succumbed, alas! to the poet’s 
prophecy, but Miss Broughton still flourishes 
like the green bay-tree, as may be seen from 
a cursory inspection of the English maga- 
zines, and a reference to Mudie’s; and George 
Eliot, though less widely read to-day, still 
holds her own, and surely has the advan- 
tage of Charlotte Bronté. But who would 
judge George Eliot’s fame by Daniel Deronda 
any more than they would apply the last 
test to Charlotte Bronté’s place in public 
favor by The Professor, or George Meredith’s 
by The Tragic Comedians, or George W. Ca- 
ble’s by John March, Southerner? Neverthe- 
less, a quarter of a century has proved that 
few great writers of fiction, if any, had more 
natural genius, if she had less culture, than 
the author of Jane Fyre and Villette. 
Charlotte Bronté’s style at its best is scarce- 





ly to be surpassed in the English prose of 
the last century, and to her, as to very few 
novelists of her time, can the quality of in- 
spiration be attributed in its fullest force. 


In the case for George Eliot it must also 
be borne in mind that, whereas Charlotte 
Bronté, beloved of the gods, died young, the 
creator of Adam Bede lived to be sixty, and 
that when Daniel Deronda was hung over 
the rag-shop door, as Swinburne puts it, 
she had survived the freshness of her 
imagination. In an appreciation of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s George Eliot, that able 
critic Mr. Herbert Paul says the right thing, 
and says it well, when he marks George 
Eliot’s climax with Middlemarch and not 
Daniel Deronda: “ Middlemarch is her Van- 
ity Fair, her David Copperfield, her Heart 
of Midlothian. Adam Bede may be more 
amusing, The Mill on the Floss may be 
more pathetic, Silas Marner may be more 
poetical. But Middlemarch is George Eliot 
herself, with her large, grave, earnest, 
tolerant view of human nature and life. 
It is pervaded by the melancholy of a rever- 
ent, regretful scepticism which surrenders 
with reluctance a store of cherished beliefs. 
It is impressed with the value of a scientific 
education and the futility of mere anti- 
quarianism. It brings out more than any 
ostensibly political novel that I know the 
rooted and ingrained conservatism of the 
English character. ... No other English 
novelist has drawn with more consummate 
skill the mastery which may be achieved 
by the weak over the strong if the strong 
be of Samson’s sex and the weak of De- 
lilah’s. . . . Since Tom Jones, ‘ that faithful 
picture of life and manners,’ there has been 
no English novel painted, so to speak, on 
large canvas with a broader brush than 
Middlemarch.” These are the words of an 
enthusiast and a literary magician; they are 
also words of conviction, judicial, and 
freighted with discernment. They are 
quoted here in the hope that they will send 
many readers back to the author of Middle- 
march, and to Middlemarch itself. 





Finance 


A PHILOSOPHICAL attitude is always de- 


sirable. It is the rarest thing in the finan- 
cial district. Possibly money-making is 
like love-making, which, according to au- 
thorities, is distinctly unphilosophical. Wall 
Street, these dull summer days, indulges 
in much grumbling, because the course of 
speculation precludes profitable “ trading.” 
The apathy of the securities-markets is pro- 
found; so also is the disgust of the average 
speculator, professional or layman. Yet it 
would seem to the impartial observer that 
the next best thing to making money is not 
to lose any. Certainly there is no money 
being lost in Wall Street at the moment. 
The bulls show no profits; neither do the 
bears. Both grumble. They have no losses 
to bewail. But the cheerful philosophy of 
the “ might be worse” appeals to neither. 
It must be confessed that these remarks 
apply to the habitués of the great game, 
the professional “traders,” which is Wall 
Street’s euphemism for stock-gamblers. The 
great captains of finance, presumably, are 
calmly resting during the season of normal 
dulness, or busily perfecting their plans 
and schemes to be carried out at the proper 
time. To them the philosophical attitude is 
not a luxury; it is absolutely a necessity. 
The other great financial force, the public, 
is doing other things than worrying about 
the dulness of the stock-market. But the 
inveterate “ trader,” be he a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange or a customer of 
the average commission brokerage house, 
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grumbles at the indeterminate tendency of 
security values which keeps him from mak- 
ing money in the most insidious form of 
gambling known to modern society. Cu- 
riously enough, it is this very discontent 
which is one of the greatest sources of loss 
in stock-speculation. There is a large class 
of speculators who find inactivity irksome. 
To what extent unsatisfied greed enters into 
the disgust of some and the unassuaged 
thirst of pure gaming into that of others 
must depend, like so many other things in 
life, upon the temperament of each in- 
dividual. Were they content to speculate 
only when basic conditions are clearly de- 
fined, they would make money often enough. 
But the making of three or four profitable 
market “turns” a year, although these 
turns may show far handsomer returns on 
the capital invested than could have been 
had in mercantile operations, does not satis- 
fy them. The great number of commission- 
houses, whose “running expenses” are 
enormous, testify to the widespread desire 
to speculate in and out of season. The gen- 
eral public, the “rank outsiders,’ as it 
were, do not, of course, come under the cate- 
gory of inveterate traders. Their incursions 
into the pastures of Wall Street depend upon 
various circumstances. To be sure, the lambs 
almost invariably lose, but their losses are 
due to easily ascertainable causes rather 
than to the desire of uninterrupted gambling. 

Just now the public are not speculating, 
and consequently are not losing money. 
They are not grumbling. Those that have 
invested the surplus profits of their legiti- 
mate business or occupations in stocks and 
bonds see nothing in the situation to dis- 
turb their confidence in the country’s pros- 
perity. Possibly they lack the imaginative 
clairvoyance of the more nervous chronic 
speculator, whose entire business existence 
consists of a feverish desire to ‘ discount ” 
events and conditions, favorable or the re- 
verse. The lamb is not impatient until he 
begins to speculate. Then he will find the 
lull in the money-making process as irksome 
as the other. But he loses his money not 
because he insists upon speculating out of 
season, but because of a variety of reasons. 
Obviously the one great source of loss in 
speculation in stocks, as in everything else, 
is ignorance. Men will buy stocks of which 
they know absolutely nothing. Only a luna- 
tic would dream of buying a house for 
$10,000 located he knows not in what street, 
in a section which he has never visited, 
having not the slightest inkling of the “ run ” 
of rents in the neighborhood. But sane men 
will buy hundreds of shares of the stock of 
a company of whose business, profits, or 
prospects they have not the faintest notion. 
They will accept as dogmas financial state- 
ments and displays of statistics, which they 
cannot verify or are unable to analyze, go- 
ing on the theory that figures never lie, 
though they must have heard that liars 
sometimes figure. It is not to be expected 
that every man should be an expert railroad 
accountant, but there are many and easy 
ways of reducing, at least, the ignorance 
regarding the affairs of companies in the 
stocks of which it is desired to invest, either 
permanently or temporarily. 

The second source of unprofitable stock- 
market ventures is over-trading. There ap- 
pears to be a widespread belief that spec- 
ulating on margin is of itself fatally dan- 
gerous. It is all a matter of degree. There 
is nothing inherently imprudent in trading 
on a margin, provided the margin is safe. 
All business is, in a way, conducted on 
“margin.” The merchant borrows money 
from his bank and does business. The 
speculator does the same. But he would be 
a foolish merchant who would borrow over- 
much. So, too, is the lightly margined 
stock -speculator. It has been estimated, 
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though the accuracy of the figures is not 
vouched for, that ninety-five per cent. of the 
business enterprises entered into result in 
failure. ‘This sounds exaggerated, but it 
is certain that the disproportion of failures 
to successes is appalling. And of the fail- 
ures, the overwhelming cause is insufficient 
capital. This holds good of the average 
Jamb in Wall Street. It should be borne 
in mind when the excitement of the game 
tempts one to lose common business pru- 
dence. 

The dulness in the securities-markets has 
continued because underlying conditions have 
undergone no important modification. Trade 
reports continue highly gratifying, consider- 
ing the season of the year. The coal-miners’ 
strike has dragged along, but it is the con- 
viction of competent observers that the end 
cannot be far off. The losses sustained by 
the coal mining and carrying companies 
must necessarily be considerable, just as the 
mincrs themselves and the tradesmen in the 
coal regions must have suffered from the 
enforced idleness of many weeks. But that 
it has affected the entire community, or 
that it has checked in the slightest the gen- 
eral current of national prosperity, cannot 
be admitted even by the most pessimistic. 
On the other hand, the famous “ barometer 
of trade,” the condition of the iron and steel 
industry, shows how substantial a basis there 
is for the reports of the country’s remark- 
able prosperity. The United States Steel 
Corporation has just issued its statement of 
earnings for the first half of this year. In 
the six months, June being estimated, the 
company earned net, after deducting each 
month the expenditures for ordinary repairs, 
renewals, and maintenance of plants, also 
interest on bonds and fixed charges of the 
subsidiary companies, the truly astonishing 
sum of $64,407,153. After deducting $6,796,- 
456 for sinking-fund on bonds of subsidiary 
companies and for depreciation and reserve 
funds, the balance of profits applicable for 
United States Steel Corporation securities 
was $57,610,697. After paying interest on 
its bonds, dividends on its shares, providing 
for the sinking-fund on its own bonds, etc., 
the company’s undivided profits for the half- 
year applicable to increase “ depreciation and 
reserve fund ” accounts, new construction or 
surplus, amounted to $20,463,623. What is, 
however, particularly noteworthy is that the 
second quarter, ending June 30 last, showed 
the greatest net earnings in the history of 
the company, being $37,691,696. The com- 
pany is therefore now earning net at the 
rate of somewhat more than twelve and a 
quarter millions per month. This is more 
than $400,000 per day, not gross, but net! 
These are figures which are difficult to grasp. 

The agricultural situation has not im- 
proved. Unseasonably cool weather in some 
sections has retarded growth, while in others 
an excessive rainfall has worked undoubted 
damage. That the damage thus far done has 
been confined to certain localities has been 
lost sight of in the deluge of alarmist news 
printed by the daily press, emanating from 
Chicago, the world’s great clearing-house of 
crop lies. The fact that a powerful clique 
of speculators has been operating heavily 
on the bull side of the grain-markets must 
not be forgotten when perusing the news- 
paper reports of agricultural disaster. At 
this writing the situation is improving, but 
sentiment will remain somewhat perturbed 
until the extent of the harm has been ac- 
curately measured. There is évery reason 
to believe that there has been much exaggera- 
tion. In the case of corn this is certainly 
so. The “ pyrotechnics” of July corn, the 
price of which crossed that of wheat, were 
due to the engineers of the corner, and lack 
other significance than the ability of the 
operators in question to work their own 
sweet will on the unfortunate shorts. 
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Corn Exchange Bank 


WILLIAM AND BEAVER STS., NEW YORK 
WILLIAM A. NASH, - ° 








- President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 

Cashier 

- Asst. Cashier 


Profits 


FREDERICK T. MARTIN, - 
WILLIAM E. WILLIAMS, - 


Surplus, and 
$3,000,000 


BRANCHES 


ASTOR PLACE BRANCH, 
Astor Place and Lafayette Place. 
a e BRANCH, 
35 Fulton Avenue Lene of Queens). 
BROADWAY BRANC 
Broadway and a. Street. 
EAST SIDE BRANCH, 
Norfolk and Grand Streets. 
ELEVENTH WARD BRANCH, 
Avenue D and roth Street. 
FIFTH AVENUE BRANCH, 
Fifth Avenue and 19th Street. 
orn Wes aa — BRANCH, 
3 West 42d Str 
GRAND CENTRAL BRANCH, 
7 East 42d Street. 
HARLEM BRANCH, 
153 West 125th Street. 
HUDSON RIVER BRANCH, 
72d Street and Columbus Avenue. 
—_ Oy & TRADERS BANK OF BROOKLYN, 
Franklin and Greenpoint Aves. (Borough of Brooklyn) 
QUEENS COUNTY BRANCH, 
Borden Ave. and Front St. (Borough of Queens). 
a —" 
2902 Broadwa 
UNION SQUARE ‘BANK, 
8 Union Square. 


DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM A. NASH, President. 

DAVID BINGHAM, Grain 

THOMAS T. BARR, President of Nassau National Bank, 
Brooklyn. 

M. B. FIELDING, Cotton. 

HOWLAND DAvIs, Blake Bros. & Co.—Bankers. 

CLARENCE H. KELSEY, President of Title Guarantee 
& Trust Co. 

LEONARD J. BusBy, Holt & Co.—Grain. 

JOHN M. BOWERS, Bowers & Sands—Attorneys. 

WM. RHINELANDER STEWART, Real Estate. 

WILLIAM H. NICHOLS, President of General Chemical Co. 

ALFRED C. BARNES, Vice-President of American Book Co. 

ANTHONY N. BRADY, Capitalist. 

WILLIAM F. HAVEMEYER, Vice-President of National 
Bank of North America. 

R. R. CABLE, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 

WILLIAM H. BALDWIN, JR., President of Long Island 
Railroad Co. 

WALTER E. FREW, Vice-President. 

JAMES MCGOVERN, Jas. McGovern & Co.— Bankers. 


The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 
(FOUNDED 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 


OFFICERS 


GRANVILLE Ws GARTH, - - - - - PRESIDENT. 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, - VICE-PRESIDENT. 
ANDREW A. KNOWLES, -- - CASHIER. 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, - - - ASSISTANT CASHIER. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 
Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 
APRIL 30th, 1902 
RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts 6 ~ 
Bonds - ~ - - - 
Banking House - - 
Due from Banks - - - 
Cash and Checks on other Banks 


Capital, 








$12,745,106.56 
770,029.74 
545,796.92 
835,829.80 
8,297,120.00 


$23,193,883.02 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


DIRECTORS 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, - - - - 
LOWELL LINCOLN, - - - - - - - - Catlin & Co. 
HORACE E. GARTH, - - - -Ex-President. 
HENRY HENTZ, - - Henry Hentz & Co. 
CHARLES M. PRATT, - Standard Oil Co. 
HENRY TALMADGE, Henry Talmadge & Co. 
JOHN SINCLAIR, - - - John Sinclair & Co. 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, Boulton, Bliss & Dallett. 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, - - Blair & Co. 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, - - - President. 


David Dows & Co. 





United States Mortgage & Crust Company 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 


SURPLUS, $3,000,000. 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION JUNE 30, 1902. 


ASSETS. 
$6,017,533.35 
9,956,069.85 
11,585,347.10 
105,808.65 


Stocks and Bonds 
Mortgages 

Loans, Demand and Time 
Bills Purchased.. 

Foreign Dopartusent 500,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable 235,338.53 
Cash on Hand and in Bank..............- 3,840,748.54 


$32,240,846.02 





LIABILITIES, 
$2,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
341,045.33 
17,675,313-89 
102,081.90 
9,000,000.00 
122,404.76 


Capital 
Surplus........... 
Undivided Profits . 


Mortgage Trust Bonds... 
Accrued Interest Payable 
$32,240,846.02 





A Dividend of 7% amounting to $140,000 has been declared and charged 
out of the profits of the past six months. 





DIRECTORS : 


SAMUEL D. BARCOCK, 
Wo. H. BALDWIN, JR., 
FREDERICK O. BARTON, 
C. LEDYARD BLAIR, 
DUMONT CLARKE, 

C. C. CUYLER, 


CHARLES D. DICKEYy, 
WILLIAM P. DIXON, 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 

G. G. HAVEN, JR., 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON, 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, President. 


ROBERT OLYPHANT, 
CHARLES M. PRATT, 
MORTIMER L. SCHIFF, 
JAMES TIMPSON, 

EBEN B. THOMAS, 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 


GusTAV E. KISSEL, 
LUTHER KOUNTZE, 
WILLIAM B. LEEDS, 
CHARLTON T. LEWIs, 
RICHARD A. McCuURDY, 





COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY 


| OF NEW JERSEY 
15, 17, 19 and 21 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 





Capital and Surplus, 


$1,000,000 





STATEMENT AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS, JUNE 30, 1902 


ASSETS. 


Stocks and Bonds s A F 
Mortgages . - 

Loans, Demand and Time 

Bills Purchased 
Banking House . 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Accrued Interest . 

Due from Banks i ‘ 243,337.98 
Cash on hand and in bank . 1,028,278.56 


$7,053,051.14 


$702,850.02 
431,925.00 
3,726,300.00 
179,298.03 
710,923.28 
7,493.53 
22,644.74 





LIABILITIES, 


Capital . ; ‘ : = 
Surplus. 5 

Undivided Profits . 
Reserve for Taxes 
Deposits ‘ P 


$500,000.00 
500,000.00 
213,349.79 
7,000.00 

- 5,832,701.35 





$7,053,051.14 


COMMENCED BUSINESS ON JANUARY SECOND, NINETEEN HUNDRED 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS OF BEST MODERN CONSTRUCTION AT MOST ACCESSIBLE POINTS 
TO NEW YORK, BEING ADJACENT TO PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY’S FERRIES. 


BOXES FROM $5.00 TO $500.00 PER ANNUM. 


Transacts a General Banking and Trust Business. 





OFFICERS 


JOHN W. HARDENBERGH, President. 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, Vice-President. 


ROBERT S. ROSS, Vice-President. 
OSCAR L. GUBELMAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS 


JacoB J. DETWILLER, 


WALTER E. AMMON, 
OscaR L. GURELMAN, 


CHARLES T. BARNEY, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
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‘““Times are hard, but the heart is light, Airey’”’ 


The Intrusions of Peggy 


By Anthony Hope 


CHAPTER III 
IN DANES INN 


OME men maintained that it was not the quantity, nor the 
S quality, nor the color of Peggy Ryle’s hair that did the 

mischief, but simply and solely the way it grew. Perhaps 
(for the opinion of men in such matters is eminently and con- 
sciously fallible) it did not grow that way at all, but was ar- 
ranged. The result to the eye was the same—a peculiar harmony 
between the waves of the hair, the turn of the neck, and the set 
of the head. So notable and individual a thing was this agree- 
ment that Arthur Kane and Miles Childwick, poet and critic, 
were substantially at one about it. Kane described it as “the 
artistry of accident,’ Childwick lauded its “ meditated spon- 
taneity.” 

She had been acquainted with Airey Newton for two years— 
almost since her first coming to London. Many an after- 
noon Peggy sat by one of the big windows in a dilapi- 
dated wicker arm-chair, watching the type-writing clerk 
visible through the corresponding big window opposite. Some- 
times Airey talked, oftener he went on with his work as 
though she were not there; she liked this inattention as a 
change. But she was a little puzzled over that work of his. 
He had told her that he was an inventor. So far she was 
content, and when she saw him busy with models or working 
out sums she concluded that he was at his trade. It did not 
appear to be a good trade, for he was shabby, the room was 
shabbier, and (as has been mentioned) he did not, so far as her 
observation went, dine. But probably it kept him happy; she 
had always pictured inventors as blissful although poverty- 
stricken persons. The work- table, then, a big deal one which 
blocked the other window, was intelligible enough. The mystery 
lay in the small table on the right hand of the fireplace; under 
it stood a Chubb’s safe, and on it reposed a large book covered in 
red leather, and fastened with a padlock. She had never seen 
either book or safe open, and when she had asked what was in 
them, Airey told her a little story about a Spartan who was 
carrying something under his cloak—a mode of retort which 
rather annoyed her. She inquired no more. 

Peggy had just bought a new frock—and paid for it under 
some pressure—and a check had not come for ever so long; so 


she ate bread-and-butter steadily and happily, interrupting herself 
only to pour out more tea. At last Airey pushed away his papers 
and models, saying, “ That’s done. thank Heaven!” and got up to 
light his pipe. Peggy poured out a cup of tea for him,-and he 
came across the room for it. He looked much as when he had 
met Trix Trevalla in Paris, but his hair was shorter and his 
beard trimmed close and cut to a point; these improvements 
were due to Peggy’s reiterated entreaties. 

“ Well?” he asked, his eyes twinkling kindly. 

“Times are hard, but the heart is light, Airey. Ive been 
immortalized in a sonnet—” 

“Dissected in an essay too?” he suggested, with ironical 
admiration. 

“TI don’t recognize myself there. And I’ve had an offer—” 

* Another?” 

“Not that sort—an offer of a riding-horse. But I haven’t 
got a habit.” 

“Nor a stable, perhaps?” 

“No, nor a stable. I didn’t think of that. And you, Airey?” 

“ Barring the horse and the sonnet and the essay, I’m much 
as you are, Peggy.” 

“IT suppose you get some money for your things sometimes?” 
she asked. “I mean, when you invent a—a—well, say a cork- 
screw, they give you something?” 

“Of course. I make my living that way.” He smiled faintly 
at the involuntary glance from Peggy’s eyes that played round 
the room. “ Yesterday’s again!” he exclaimed suddenly, taking 
up the loaf. “I told Mrs. Stryver I wouldn’t have a yester- 
day’s!” His tone was indignant; he seemed anxious to vindi- 
cate himself. 

“It won’t be to-morrow’s, anyhow,” laughed Peggy, regarding 
the remaining and much-diminished fragment in his hand. “ It 
wasn’t badly stale.” . 

Airey took his pipe out of his mouth and spoke with the 
abruptness of a man who has just made up his mind to speak. 

“Do you know a Mrs. Trevalla?” he asked. 

“Oh yes; by sight very well.” 

* How does she strike you?” 

“ Well—certainly pretty; probably clever; perhaps— Is she a 
friend of yours?” 

“ Tve known about her a long while, and met her once.” 
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“Once! Well, then, perhaps unscrupulous.” 

“Why do you think she’s unscrupulous?” 

“Why do you ask me about her?” retorted Peggy. 

“ She’s written to me, proposing to come and see me.” 

“Have you asked her? I can’t have you having a lot of 
visitors, you know. I come here for quiet.” 

Airey looked a little embarrassed. ‘“ Well, I did give her a 
sort of general invitation,’ he murmured, fingering his beard. 
“That is, I told her to come if—if she was in any difficulty.” He 
turned an appealing glance towards Peggy’s amused face. ‘‘ Have 
you heard of her being in any difficulty ?” 

“No, but I should think it’s not at all unlikely.” 

“ Why?” 

“Have you ever had two people in love with you at the same 
time?” 

“ Never, on my honor,” said Airey, with sincerity. 

“If you had, and if you were as pleasant as you could be to 
both of them, and kept them going by turns, and got all you 
could out of both of them, and kept on like that for about two 
months—” 

“Oh, that’s how the land lies, is it?” 

“Don’t you think it possible you might be in a difficulty some 
day?” 

* But, good heavens! that’s not the sort of thing to bring to 
me!” 

“ Apparently Mrs. Trevalla thinks differently,” laughed Peggy. 
“At least I can’t think of any other difficulty she’s likely to 
be in.” 

Airey was obviously disturbed and displeased. 

“If what you say is true,” he observed, “she can’t be a good 
sort of woman.” 

“T suppose not.” Peggy’s admission was reluctant. 

“ Who are the two men?” 

“Lord Mervyn and Beaufort Chance.” 

“M.P.’s, aren’t they?” 

* Among other things, Airey. Well, you can’t tell her not to 
come, can you? After that sort of general invitation, you know.” 

“T was an old friend of her husband’s.” 

“Oh, you’ve nothing to apologize for. When does she want to 
come?” 

“To-morrow. I say, oughtn’t I to offer to go and call on her?” 

“She'd think that very dull in comparison,” Peggy assured 
him. ‘‘ Let her come and sob out her trouble here.” 

““Women have an extraordinary gift for disliking one another 
on sight,” mused Airey in an injured voice. 

“You seem to have liked Mrs. Trevalla a good deal on 
sight.” 

“She looked so sad, so solitary, a mere girl in her widow’s 
weeds.” His tone grew compassionate, almost tender, as he re- 
called the forlorn figure which had timidly stolen into the din- 
ing-room of the Paris hotel. 

“You'll find her a little bit changed perhaps,” Peggy sug- 
gested, with a suppressed malice that found pleasure in antici- 
pating his feelings. 

“Oh, well, she must come anyhow, I suppose.” 

“Yes, let her come, Airey. It does these people good to see 
how the poor live.” 

Airey laughed, but not very heartily. 

His eyes dwelt on her for a moment, and a very friendly 
expression filled them. 

“Don’t you get into any difficulties?” he said. 

“There’s never but one with me,’ she laughed; “and that 
doesn’t hurt, Airey.” 

There was a loud and cheerful knock on the door. 

“ Visitors! When people come, how do you account for me?” 

“T say nothing. _I believe you’re taken for my daughter.” 

The visitor proved to be nobody to whom Peggy needed to be 
accounted for; he was Tommy Trent, the smart, trim young man 
who had danced with her at Mrs. Bonfill’s party. 

“You here again!” he exclaimed, in tones of censure. 

Peggy smiled, and Airey relit his pipe. Tommy walked across 
and looked at the débris of the loaf. He shook his head when 
Peggy offered him tea. 

A sudden idea seemed to occur to him. 

“I’m awfully glad to tind you here,” 
“It saves me going up to your place, as I meant. I’ve got some 
people dining to-night, and one of them’s failed. I wonder if 

you'd come? I know it’s a bore coming again so soon, but—” 

* | haven't been since Saturday.” 

“But it would get me out of a hole.’ 
entreaty. 

“I'd come directly, but I’m engaged.” 

Tommy looked at her sorrowfully and, it must be added, 
sceptically. 

** Engaged to dinner and supper,” averred Peggy with emphasis, 
as she pulled her hat straight and put on her gloves. 

“You wouldn’t even look in between the two and—and have 
an ice with us?” 

“T really can’t eat three meals in one evening, Tommy.” 

* Oh, chuck one of them. You might, for once!” 

“Impossible! I’m-dining with my oldest friend,” smiled Peggy. 
“T simply can’t.” She turned to Airey, giving him her hand 
with a laugh. 

Airey sat down by the fireplace after Peggy had gone. He 
seemed unhappy and rather ashamed. Tommy glanced at him 
with a puzzled look, shook his head, and then broke into a smile. 

“ve brought the certificates along,” he said. ‘ Here they 
are. Two thousand. Just look at them. It’s a good thing; and 
if you sit on it for a bit, it ‘ll pay for keeping.” He laid the en- 
velope on the small table by Airey’s side, took up his hat, put it 
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he remarked to her. 
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He spoke in humble 
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on, and lit a cigarette as he repeated, “ Just see they’re all right, 
old chap.” 

“They’re sure to be right.” Airey shifted uncomfortably in 
his chair and pulled at his empty pipe. 

“I’m your business man,” remarked Tommy. “I do your busi- 
ness and I hold my tongue about it. Don’t 1?” 

** Like the tomb,” Airey acknowledged. 

“ And— Well, at any rate let me congratulate you on the 
bread-and-butter. Only—only, I say, she’d have dined with you, 
if you’d asked her, Airey.” 

“I know,” said Airey Newton. He rose, unlocked the safe, 
and threw the long envelope in. Then he unlocked the red- 
leather book, took a pen, made a careful entry in it, relocked it, 
and returned to his chair. He said nothing more, but he glanced 
once at Tommy Trent in a timid way. 

“She didn’t tell you any news, I suppose?” Tommy asked. 

“What, Peggy? No, I don’t think so. Well, nothing about 
herself, anyhow.” 

“ It’s uncommonly wearing for me,” Tommy complained, with a 
pathetic look on his clear-cut, healthy countenance. “I know I 
must play a waiting game; if I said anything to her now I 
shouldn’t have a chance. So I have to stand by and see the other 
fellows make the running. 

Airey endured this outburst—and its concluding insinuation— 
with unrufiled patience. He was at his pipe again, and puffed out 
wisdom securely vague. 

“You can’t tell with a girl. It takes them all at once some- 
times. Up to now I think it’s all right.” 

“Not Arty Kane?” 

“ Lord, no!” 

“Nor Childwick? He’s a clever chap, Childwick. Not got a 
sou, of course; she’d starve just the same.” 

“*She’d have done*it before if it had been going to be Miles 
Childwick.” 

“ She’ll meet some devilish fascinating chap some day, I know 
she will.” 

“ He'll ill-use her, perhaps,’ Airey suggested hopefully. 

“Then I shall nip in, you mean? Have you been treating your- 
self to Drury Lane?” 

Airey laughed openly, and presently Tommy himself joined in, 
though in a rather rueful fashion. 

“ Why the deuce can’t we just like ’em?” he asked. 

“That would be all right on the pessimistic theory of the 
world.” 

“Oh, hang the world! Well, good-by, old chap. 
approve of what I’ve done about the business.” 

His reference to the business seemed to renew Airey Newton’s 
discomfort. He looked at his friend, and after a long pause 
said solemnly, ‘Tommy Trent!” 

“ Yes, Airey Newton!” 

“Would you mind telling me—man to man—how you contrive 
to be my friend?” 

* What?” 

*You’re the only man who knows—and you’re my only reali 
friend.” 

“T regard it as just like drinking,” Tommy explained, after a 
minute’s thought. ‘ You’re the deuce of a good fellow in every 
other way. I hope you’ll be cured some day too. I may live to 
see you bankrupt yet.” 

“T work for it. I work hard and usefully.” 

“ And even brilliantly,” added Tommy. 

“It’s mine. I haven’t robbed anybody. 
claim on me.” 

“JT didn’t introduce this discussion.” Tommy was evidently 
pained. He held out his hand to take leave. 

“It’s an extraordinary thing, but there it is,’ mused Airey. 
He took Tommy’s hand and said, “On my honor I’ll ask her to 
dinner.” 


I’m glad you 


And nobody has any 


Airey was left sorrowful, for he loved Tommy Trent. Though 
Tommy knew his secret, still he loved him—a fact that may go 
to the credit of both men. Many a man in Airey’s place would 
have hated Tommy, even while he used and relied on him; for 
Tommy’s knowledge put Airey to shame—a shame he could not 
stifle any more than he could master the thing that gave it birth. 

Certainly Tommy deserved not to be hated, for he was very 





loyal. He showed that only two days later, and at a cost to 
himself. He was dining with Peggy Ryle—not she with him; 


for a check had arrived, and they celebrated its coming, Tommy, 
in noble spirits (the coming of a check was as great an event 
to him as to Peggy herself), told her how he had elicited the offer 
of a dinner from Airey Newton: he chyckled in pride over it. 

How men misjudge things! Peggy sat up straight in her chair 
and flushed up to her hair. 

‘SHow dare you?” she cried. “ As if he hadn’t done enough for 
me already! I must have eaten pounds of butter—of mere but- 
ter alone! You know he can’t afford to give dinners.” 

“I believe he can,” said Tommy, with the air of offering a 
hardy conjecture. 

“1 know he can’t, or of course he would. Do you intend to 
tell me that Airey—Airey of all men—is mean?” 

“Oh no, I—I don’t say—” 

“It’s you that’s mean! I never knew you do such a thing be- 
fore. You’ve quite spoiled my pleasure this evening.” She look- 
ed at him sternly. “I don’t like you at all to-night. I’m griev- 
ously disappointed in you.” 

She rose and handed him her purse. 

“Pay the bill, please, and mind you give the waiter half a 
crown. And ask him to call me a cab, please.” 

Peggy drove home, determined to speak plainly to Airey him- 




















self; that was the only way to put it 
right. 

“He shall know that I do him justice any- 
how,” said she. Thanks to the check, she 
was feeling as the rich feel, or should feel, 
towards those who have helped them in early 
days of struggle. 

So great is the virtue of twenty pounds, 
if only they happen to be sent to the right 
address. Most money, however, seems to go 


astray. 
CHAPTER IV 


FROM THE MIDST OF THE WHIRL 


‘** REALLY, I must congratulate you on your 
latest, Sarah,” remarked Lady Blixworth, 
who was taking tea with Mrs. Bonfill. “ Trix 
Trevalla is carrying everything before her. 
The Glentorlys have had her to meet Lord 
Farringham, and he was delighted. The men 
adore her, and they do say women like her. 
All done in six weeks! You’re a genius!” 

Mrs. Bonfill made a deprecatory gesture 
of a non nobis order. Her friend insisted 
amiably: 

“Oh yes, you are. You choose so well. 
You never make a mistake. Now do tell me 
what’s going to happen. Does Mortimer 
Mervyn mean it? Of course she wouldn’t 
hesitate.” 

Mrs. Bonfill looked at her volatile friend 
with a good-humored distrust. 

“When you congratulate me, Viola,” she 
said, “I generally expect to hear that some- 
thing has gone wrong.” 

“Oh, you believe what you’re told about 
me,” the accused lady murmured, plain- 
tively. 

“Tt’s experience,” persisted Mrs. Bonfill. 
“Have you anything, that you think I 
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Imported from Trinidad sw 


Unrivalled appetizing tonic and stomach corrective, rec- 
ommended by physicians. A half a wine-glass in sweetened 
water, soda water, or lemonade makes a delightful, health- 
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giving drink for ladies and children. 
pure liquor, sherry, or champagne, the epicure’s delight 
Refuse imitations and cheap substitutes. None genuine ex- 
cept Dr. Siegert’s. On the market 70 years. Made only by 


Dr. J. G. B. SIEGERT & SONS. All grocers and druggists. 
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ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures :gind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaw:a.—[Ad7.] 





A GOOD MILK 
for infant feeding is a mixed cow’s milk, from herds of native 
breeds. BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK herds 
are properly housed, scientifically fed, and are constantly 
under trained inspection. Avoid unknown brands.—[Adzv.] 





TIME, said Franklin, is the stuff of Life. Telephone service 
saves time. Verb. sap. Rates for Residence Service in Man- 
hattan from $48 a year. N. Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 
111 West 38th St., 215 West 125th St.—[Adv.] 








TrREpD brain and nervous tension relax under the potent 
action of the Original Assotr’s Angostura Bitters. Label 
on bottle tells the Original—ABsortrt’s.—[ Adz. ] 


Use BROWN’S_ Camphorated Saponaceous D - 
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Pears 


What is wanted of soap for 
the skin is to wash it clean 
and not hurt it. 
does that. 


Pure soap 
This is why we 
want pure soap; and when we 
Say pure, we mean without 
alkali, 

Pears’ is pure; no free alkali. 
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LAUNCHES 
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sha’n’t like, to tell me about Trix Tre- 
valla?” 

“J don’t suppose you'll dislike it, but I 
should. Need she drive in the Park with 
Mrs. Fricker?” Her smile contradicted the 
regret of her tone, as she spread her hands 
out in affected surprise and appeal. 

“Mrs. Fricker’s a very decent sort of 
woman. You have a prejudice against her.” 

“Yes, thank Heaven! We all want money 
nowadays, but for my part I’d starve sooner 
than get it from the Frickers.” 

“Oh, that’s what you want me to be- 
lieve?” 

“Dearest Sarah, no! 
afraid her enemies and yours will say. 

“T see,” smiled Mrs. Bonfill, indulgent- 
ly. She always acknowledged that Viola 
was neat—as a siege-gun might admit it of 
the field-artillery. 

“ Couldn’t you give her a hint? The gos- 
sip about Beaufort Chance doesn’t so much 
matter, but—” Lady Blixworth looked as 
if she expected to be interrupted, even paus- 
ing an instant to allow the opportunity. 
Mrs. Bonfill obliged her: 

“ There’s gossip about Beaufort, is there?” 

“Oh, there is, of course; that can’t be 
denied; but it really doesn’t matter as long 
as Mortimer doesn’t hear about it.” 

“Was there never more than one aspirant 
at a time when you were young?” 

** As long as you’re content, I am,” Lady 
Blixworth declared, in an injured manner. 
“Tt’s not my business what Mrs. Trevalla 
does.” 

“Don’t be huffy,” was Mrs. Bonfill’s ma- 
ternal advice. “ As far as I can see, every- 
thing is going splendidly.” 

“Tt is to be Mortimer?” 

“How can I tell, my dear? If Mortimer 
Mervyn should ask my advice, which really 
isn’t likely, what could I say except that 
Trix is a charming woman, and that I know 
of nothing against it?” 

“She must be very well off, by the way she 
does things.” There was an inflection of 
question in her voice, but no direct inter- 
rogatory. 

“ Doubtless,” said Mrs. Bonfill. Often the 
craftiest suggestions failed in face of her 
broad imperturbability. 

“ All right, Sarah,” said Lady Blixworth, 
“but if you want my opinion, it is that she’s 
outrunning the constable, unless—” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“You give me leave? 
out? Well, unless— Well, as I said, why 
drive Mrs. Fricker round the Park? Why 
take Connie Fricker to the Quinby-Lees’s 
dance?” 

“Oh, everybody goes to the Quinby-Lees’s. 
She’s never offered to bring them here or any- 
where that matters.” 

“You know the difference; perhaps the 
Frickers don’t.” 

“That’s downright malicious, Viola. And 
of course they do; at least they’ll live to 
find it out. No, you can’t put me out of 
conceit with Trix Trevalla.” 

“You’re so loyal,” murmured Lady Blix- 
worth in admiration. “Really Sarah’s as 
blind as a bat sometimes,” she reflected as 
she got into her carriage. 

There is no place like the top—espeeially 
when it is narrow and will not hold many at 
a time. The natives of it have their pe- 
culiar joy; those who have painfully climbed, 
theirs. Trix Trevalla seemed, to herself at 
least, very near the top; if she were not 
quite on it, she could put her head up over 
the last ledge and see it, and feel that with 
one more hoist she would be able to land 
herself there. It is unnecessary to recite 
the houses she went to, and would be (save 
for the utter lack of authority such a list 
would have) invidious; it would be tiresome 
to retail compliments and conquests. 

But the case had other aspects, of course. 
It was all something of a struggle, however 
victorious; it may be supposed that general- 
ly it is. Security is hard to believe in, and 


That’s what I’m 


; 


You won’t order me 


* there is always a craving to make the strong 


position impregnable. Life alone at twenty- 
six is—lonely. These things were in her 
mind, as they might have been in the 
thoughts of any woman so placed. There 
was another consideration, more special to 
herself, which could not be excluded from 
view; she had begun to realize what her 
manner of life cost. Behold her sitting be- 
fore books and bills that revealed the truth 
beyond possibility of error or of gloss! 
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From such studies she had arisen to go 
to dinner with Beaufort Chance and to meet 
the Frickers. She sat next Fricker, and 
talked to him most of the time, while Beau- 
fort was very attentive to Mrs. Fricker, and 
the young man who had been procured ‘or 
Connie Fricker fulfilled his appointed func- 
tion. Fricker was not a bad-looking man, 
and was better bred and less aggressive 
than his wife or daughter. Trix found him 
not so disagreeable as she had expected; 
she encouraged him to talk on his own sub- 
jects, and began to find him interesting; by 
the end of dinner she had discovered that he, 
or at least his conversation, was engrossing. 
The old theme of making money without 
working for it, by gaming or betting, by 
chance or speculation, by black magic or 
white, is ever attractive to the children of 
men. Fricker could talk very well about it; 
he produced the impression that it was ex- 
ceedingly easy to be rich; it seemed to be 
anybody’s own fault if he were poor. Only 
at the end did he throw in any qualifica- 
tion of this broad position: 

“Of course you must know the ropes, or 
find somebody who does.” 

“ There’s the rub, Mr. Fricker. Don’t peo- 
ple who know them generally keep their 
knowledge to themselves ?” 

“They’ve a bit to spare for their friends 
sometimes.” His smile was quietly reflec- 
tive. 

Beaufort Chance had hinted that some 
such benevolent sentiments might be found 
to animate Mr. Fricker. He had even used 
the idea as a bait to lure Trix to the din- 
ner. Do what she would, she could not help 
giving Fricker a glance, half grateful, half 
provocative. But her laugh was conscious 
and she blushed a little when Beaufort 
Chance thanked her for making herself so 
pleasant. 

All through the month there were renew- 
ed and continual rumors of what the Tsar 
meant to do. A speech by Lord Farringham 
might seem to dispose of them, but there 
were people who did not trust Lord Far- 
ringham—who, in fact, knew better. There 
were telegrams from abroad, there were mys- 
terious paragraphs claiming an authority 
too high to be disclosed to the vulgar, there 
were leaders asking whether it was actual- 
ly the fact that nothing was going to be 
done; there were an agitation about the 
navy, another final exposure of the methods 
of the War Office, and philosophic attacks on 
the system of party government. 

Things were in this condition, and the 
broadsheets blazing in big letters, when one 
afternoon a hansom whisked along Wych 
Street and set down a lady in a very neat 
eray frock at the entrance of Danes Inn. 
Trix trod the pavement of that secluded spot, 
and ascended the stairs of 6A with an amuse- 
ment and excitement far different from 
Peggy Ryle’s matter-of-fact familiarity. 

Airey’s amazement at the sight of her was 
unmistakable. He drew back, saying: 

“Mrs. Trevalka! Is it really you?” 

The picture he had in his mind was so 
different. Where was the forlorn girl in the 
widow’s weeds? This brilliant creature 
surely was not the same. 

But Trix laughed and chattered, insisting 
that she was herself. 

“T couldn’t wear mourning all my life, 
could I?” she asked. “ You didn’t mean me 
to, when we had our talk in Paris?” 

“T took your coming as a bad omen,” 
said Airey, smiling, “ but I hope there’s no- 
thing very wrong?” 

“T’m an impostor. Everything is just 
splendidly right, and I came to tell you.” 

“Tt was very kind.” He had not quite 
recovered from his surprise yet. 

“T thought you had a right to know. I 
owe it all to your advice, you see. You 
told me to come back to life. Well, I’ve 
come.” 

“ And it works well?” he asked, after a 
pause, and, as it seemed, a conscientious 
examination of her. 

“Superb!” She could not resist adding, 
“ Haven’t you heard anything about me?” 

“In here?” asked Airey, waving his arm 
round the room, and smiling. 

“No, I suppose you wouldn’t,” she laugh- 
ed; “but I’m rather famous, you know. 
That’s why I felt bound to come and tell 
you—to let you see what great things you’ve 
done. Yes, it’s quite true, you gave me the 
impulse.” She set down her cup and leaned 
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end most sweet.’’ 
— Shakespeare. 
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back in her chair, smiling brightly at him. 
“ Are you afraid of the responsibility ?” 

“Everything seems so prosperous,” said 
Airey. “I forgot, but I have heard one per- 
son speak of you. Do you know Peggy 
Ryle?” 

“T know her by sight. 
yours?” 

“Yes, and she told me some of your tri- 
umphs.” 

“Oh, not half so well as I shall tell you 
myself!” And she launched out. It was 
the first chance she had enjoyed of telling 
to somebody who belonged to the old life the 
wonderful things about the new. Indeed 
who else of the old life was left? Graves, 
material or metaphorical, covered all that 
had belonged to it. Mrs. Bonfill was always 
kind, but with her there was not the deli- 
cious sense of the contrast that must rise 
before the eyes of the listener. 

“You seem to be going it, Mrs. Trevalla,” 
said Airey at last, unconsciously reaching 
out for his pipe. 

“T am,” said Trix. “ Yes, do smoke. So 
will I.” She produced her cigarette-case. 
“ Well, I’ve arrears to make up, haven’t I?” 
She glanced round. “And you live here?” 
she asked. 

“ Always. I know nothing of all you’ve 
been talking about.” 

“You wouldn’t care about it, anyhow, 
would you?” Her tones were gentle and con- 
solatory. She accepted the fact that it 
was all impossible to him, that the door was 
shut, and comforted him in his exclusion. 

“T don’t suppose I should, and at all 
events—” He shrugged his shoulders. If 
her impression had needed confirmation, here 
it was. “And what’s to be the end of it 
with you?” he asked. 

“End? Why should there be an end? 
It’s only. just begun,” cried Trix. 

“ Well, there are ends that are beginnings 
of other things,” he suggested. What Peggy 
had told him recurred to his mind, though 
certainly there was no sign of Mrs. Trevalla 
being in trouble on that or any other score. 

Yet his words brought a shadow to Trix’s 
face, a touch of irritation into her manner. 

“Oh, some day, I dare say,” she said. 
“Yes, I suppose so. I’m not thinking about 
that either just now. I’m just thinking 
about myself. That’s what you meant me 
to do?” 

_ “It seems to me that my responsibility 
is growing, Mrs. Trevalla.” 

“Yes, that’s it, it is!” Trix was delight- 
ed with the whimsicality of the idea. 
“You’re responsible for it all, though you 
sit quietly here and nobody knows anything 
about you. I shall come and report myself 
from time to time. I’m obedient up to 
now?” 

“Well, I’m not quite sure. 
you to—” 

“Yes, yes—to take my revenge, you know. 
Oh, you remember, and you can’t shirk it 
now.” She began to laugh at the half- 
humorous gravity of Airey’s face, as she 
insisted on his responsibility. 

* Shall I do you credit?” she asked, in gay 
mockery. 

“ You’re really rather marvellous,” laugh- 
ed Airey. “ And I suppose you'll come out 
all right.” A hint of doubt crept into his 
voice. Trix ‘glanced at him quickly. 

“Tf I don’t, you’ll have to look after me,” 
she warned him. 

He was grave now; not solemn, but, as it 
seemed, meditative. 

“What if I think only of myself too?” 
he asked. 

Trix laughed at the idea. “ There’d be 
no sort of excuse for you,” she reminded 
him. 

“‘T suppose not,” he admitted, rather rue- 
fully. 

“But I’m going to come out most splendid- 
ly all right, so we won’t worry about that.” 
As she spoke she had been putting on her 
gloves, and now she rose from her chair. 
“TJ must go; got an early dinner and a the- 
atre.’” She looked round the room, and then 
back to Airey; her lips parted ix. an appeal- 
ing confidential smile that drew an answer 
from him, and made him feel what her pow- 
er was. “Do you know, I don’t want—I 
positively don’t want to go, Mr. Newton.” 

“The attractions are so numerous, so un- 
rivalled ?” s 
“It’s so quiet, so peaceful, so out of it 
all,” 


Is she a friend of 


Did I tell 














“That a recommendation to you?” He 
raised his brows. 

“Well, it’s all a bit of a rush and a fight, 
and—and so on. I love it all, but just now 
and then ”’—she came to him and laid her 
hand lightly on his arm—‘ just now and 
then may I come again?” she implored. “I 
shall like to think that I’ve got it to come 
to.”’ > 

“It’s always here, Mrs. Trevalla, and, ex- 
cept for me, generally empty.” 

“Generally?” Her mocking tone hid a 
real curiosity; but Airey’s manner was mat- 
ter-of-fact. 

“Oh, Peggy Ryle comes, and one or two 
of her friends, now and then. But I could 
send them away. Any time’s the same to 
them.” 

“Miss Ryle comes? She’s beautiful, I 
think; don’t you?” 

“Now am I[ a judge? Well, yes, I think 
Peggy’s attractive.” 

“Oh, you’re all hypocrites! Well, you 
must think me attractive too, or I won’t 
come.” 

It was a long while since Airey Newton 
had been flirted with. He recognized the 
process, however, and did not object to it; 
it also appeared to him that Trix did it very 
well. 

“If you come, I shall think you most at- 
tractive.” 

She left behind her a twofold and puzzling 
impression. There was the woman of the 
world, with airs and graces a trifle elabo- 
rate, perhaps, in their prettiness, the wo- 
man steeped in society, engrossed with its 
triumphs, fired with its ambitions. But 
there had been visible from time to time, or 
had seemed to peep out, another woman, the 
one who had come to see her friend, had felt 
the need of talking it all over with him, of 
sharing it and getting sympathy in it, and 
who had in the end dropped her graces and 
declared with a frank heartiness that she 
had enjoyed coming “awfully.” Airey New- 
ton pulled his beard and smoked a pipe 
over these two women, as he sat alone. With 
some regret he came to the conclusion that 
as a permanent factor, as an influence in 
guiding and shaping Trix Trevalla’s life, 
the second woman would not have much 
chance against the first. Everything was 
adverse to the second woman in the world 
in which Trix lived. 

And he had sent her to that world? So 
she declared, partly in mockery perhaps, en- 
joying the incongruity of the idea with his 
dull life, his dingy room, his shabby coat. 
Yet he traced in the persistence with which 
she had recurred to the notion something 
more than mere chaff. The idea. might be 
fanciful or whimsical, but there it was in 
her mind, dating from their talk at Paris. 
Unquestionably it clung to her, and in some 
vague way she based on it an obligation on 
his part, and thought it raised a claim on 
hers, a claim that he should not judge her 
severely or condemn the way she lived; 
perhaps, more vaguely still, a claim that he 
should help her if ever she needed help. 

To be Continued. 





Signal Honor to Prof. Fryer 


News of the appointment of Professor 
John Fryer, LL.D., of the University of 
California, to the presidency of the new 
Chinese university at Wuchang, is of special 
interest to Americans. Although Professor 
Fryer was born in England, his connection 
with the University of California since 1896, 
where he has occupied the Agassiz chair 
of Oriental Languages and Literature, has 
made his name and work familiar to Amer- 
icans. Dr. Fryer is in his sixty-third year. 
He has done considerable valuable work for 
the Chinese government in the translation 
of foreign scientific works into Chinese, and 
Chinese works into English, much of this 
labor being performed during the professor’s 
vacations. Professor Fryer is one of the 
many distinguished contributors to the new 
Harper’s Encyclopedia of United States 
History. He was graduated from Highbury 
College, London, in 1860, and immediately 
afterward went to Hong-kong and became 
principal of St. Paul’s College at that place. 
He has been consistently devoted to Chinese 
literature throughout his entire career. 
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[ | On Lake Canadarago, 1,500 feet above sea level, combining the 
aC aWanind charms of lake, mountain and spa; white sulphur springs; golf; 
Railroad boating; splendid roads for bicycling and automobiling; daily parlor 
and sleeping car service from New York via Lackawanna Railroad. 
“Mountain and Lake Resorts,” a beautifully illustrated book, will give complete 
information. This book also contains a series of delightful vacation stories, entitled 
the “‘ Experiences of Pa.” Sent on request, accompanied by 5 cents in postage 
stamps, to T..W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, New York City. 
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COOKSFLAKED RICE 


ABSOLUTELY No COOKING. 
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Chimmie 


Of Coeducation and Ruts. 


our place, when I goes back dere from de Bowery, as dey was 

before I chases meself. Maybe it was dat I had me run, and 
was willing to rest a few, dat made it seem not so woise to be 
back again. Nobody never said notting about it, and at de end 
of me mont I gets me full wad of wages, so I guess dey puts it up 
dat I had only took a holiday what I was due on. 

Me little pasear learned me one ting, sure: When a mug begins 
to kick at de rut he’s in it’s up to him for him to climb out. If 
he don’t get a move on him den de foist ting he knows de rut is 
so deep he can’t climb out, nowhow; and dat queers his noive. He 
just plays de odd like a 
duffer, all his life. Dat’s 
right, honey boy, if it’s 
only me _ what’s telling 
you. 

I passes out a song and 
dance like dose to Mr. 
aul, and he says dat he 
was already in a rut so 
deep he couldn’t see day- 
light; and de sides was 
just like walls — prison 
walls. 

“Excuse me, sir,” says 
I, “but why don’t you 
make a holler for some- 
body to give you a fist? 
You might get out if you 
had de helping hand.” 

“For sure,” says he; 
“but every time I hollers 
for de hand it comes half- 
way to me, and den is 
witdrawn, like de owner 
tought I was so deep in 
de ruts dere was no use 
saving me.” 

“Excuse me again,” I 
says. “I’m tinking you 
don’t make a holler long 
enough, loud enough, and 
frequent enough. Maybe 
you stops your holler as 
soon as you see de hand 
coming your way, so de 
owner of de hand tinks 
you is satisfied where you 
is —or don’t want to get 
out bad enough to get good 
and busy about de job.” 

“ You speak in parallels, 


F« fair it was a wonder de way tings was just de same to 


WOOGKES!: 


1 ee 


Chames,” says he. “If I 
interrupt your meaning 


aright I’ll make a_ holler 
de next chance I get what 
will wake de dead.” 

“Dat would be a foolish 
play, sir,” I says. “It’s 
de living you needs to 
wake: if you'll take my 
tip for it.” 

He pipes me, toughtful- 
like, a bit; den he floats 
off to de tent on de lawn, 
where we has tea dese 
days; and I chases to de 
house to fetch de tea tings. 

“ obsoives,”’ says 
Whiskers, when dey all 
had deir second cup, and 
was loaded for chin-chin, 
“1 obsoives dat President 
Harper of Chicago is go- 


ing to jail if he don’t 
let de women have co- 
education. Dat is rot. Women don’t need no education, co nor 


con. President Harper is to de good. Do we want our daughters 
meddling wit de planets, fussing wit chemistry, bluffing at biology 
—poking spy glasses into de ribs of pollywogs to see where deir 
legs is coming? No! Let women be content wit learning de tree 
Ds: Deportment, Dressing, and Dining.” 

“Hear, hear!” says Mr. Paul. “ More billing and less biology; 
more cooing and less chemistry is what our women needs. Har- 
per forever! Down wit de co-eds, up wit de stars! Give de boys 
a chance! Female competition is unfair. Hooray!” says he. 

“ Because you know no Western women you do not know what 
you are talking about; neider of you,’ says Miss Fannie. “In 
de West women really care for real education. I met a lovely 
Western woman, and her two daughters, once. De goils was to 
a co-ed, and just as hard at woik getting a education, for fair, as 
any man ever was. If women care to get sauces of entertainment 





The Pollywog Question 
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With Incidental Pollywogs 


in deir heads instead of deir heels; if dey wants interests dat 
will keep ’em from being bored deir whole lives long, dey has a 
right for a chance at de game.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, daughter!” says Whiskers, “ haven’t wo- 
men colleges enough of deir own, witout butting into men’s uni- 
voisities? filling up de class rooms so dat a boy can’t find a seat 
except on some goil’s skoit—which is no place to get a education!” 

““Who’s going to teach in de women’s colleges, if women is not 
let to go to men’s univoisities?” says Miss Fannie. ‘ Women will 
soon give up all dis croize for atletics, and den if we don’t know 
notting else—which most of us don’t—what on eart are we to 
do? If a woman isn’t 
busy wit someting harm- 
less, she’s likely to be busy 
at someting dat isn’t 
harmless. It does a goil 
less harm to know where 
a frog’s legs come from, 
dan to know where dey go 
to—especial if soived wit 
champagne after de _ tee- 
atre. She’s sure to know 
one ting or de odder.” 

“Lordy sakes, Fannie,” 
says Wily Widdy, “I nev- 
er was taught notting in 
all me life, and forgot ev- 
eryting I ever was taught 
before I was married. I 
had to, in order to get 
married at all. Do you 
tink a sane man is going 
to marry a goil what’s 
been bisecting pollywogs 
all her life, and putting 
de cute little tings under 
a opray glass to find why 
it toins into a frog? A 
man won’t tell a goil her 
eyes are like stars if he 
knows dat what he says 
will start her talking 
about transits of equine- 
oxes, and processions of 
Venusus.” 

“T’d radder propose to 
dat kind of a goil, if I 
was a man,” says Miss 
Fannie, “dan to a goil 
who would reject me if I 
had went out for de base- 
ball team and failed to 
make it.” 

“T votes for Mrs. Hard- 
ing,” says Mr. Paul, mean- 
ing de Widdy. “A goil 
wit a mind given up to 
processions of Venusus is 
no kind of a young poisson 
to order a man’s dinner, or 
keep him home from de 
club. Man wants de wo- 
man who, when she looks 
at de stars, sees only— 
Man!” 

“De sun is low enough 
for us to do someting,” 
says Miss Fannie. “ Shall 
we ride, or go once around 
de links?” 

“Chames, order de sad- 
dle horses,” says Whiskers. 

When we was back from 
de ride Duchess says to 
me, “ What was de folks 
talking about at tea?” 

“Notting dat a forner 








“All sorts of Latin tings,” I says. 
could understand.” 

“T wonders what it was,” says Duchess, “ because when Ma’m- 
zell Fannie came in for to be dressed she was as particular about 
her riding habit, her boots, her gloves, her hair, her hat, as if she 
was une jeune. fille going out for her first ride with her fiancé.” 

“Did she say notting about pollywogs?” says I. 

“Notting at all,” says Duchess. “She only say, ‘ Hortense, one 
should always look her best at exercise in de open air.’ ” 

“Dat’s de same as pollywogs isn’t,” says I. 

Dat evening Mr. Paul asks Miss Fannie to play some Showpan 
on de piano. She says she don’t feel musical. Whiskers asks her 
to read some Burns. She says she was not up to literatoor. De 
gents yawned a bit, and chases to de Yacht Club house. 

“TLet’s ping-pong,” says Miss Fannie to Widdy. 

“ Witout men!” says Widdy. ‘“ No, let’s nap.” 























The Wheat Crop of 1902 


See page 890 


THE harvest campaign has opened, and 
the army of harvesters is on the move. 
It has started on its summer march, and 
before it goes into fall quarters it will 
cover the wheat belt from Texas to the Great 
Lakes, and even cross into far Manitoba and 
Winnipeg. 
one that never enters the “ enemy’s country,” 
for it is welcomed wherever it goes, and the 

country invaded pays the invaders generous- 

ly for their coming. They make long skips at 
times, and always travel by rail; but, differ- 
ing from the rule pursued by railroad com- 
panies when Uncle Sam’s boys are changing 
posts, no great efforts are put forth to se- 
cure their business. , They usually ride in 
“‘side-door sleepers” in going from one 
wheat belt to another, and can come very 
near telling the condition of the labor- 
market, in so far as harvest hands are con- 
cerned, by the treatment they receive from 
conductors and brakemen on freight trains. 
No railroad caters to the hobo traffic, as a 
rule, but they are interested almost as much 
as the farmers themselves in securing plenty 
of help to harvest the wheat crop, and when 
help is as scarce as it was last year, the 
roads traversing the great wheat-growing 
States of the Middle West quietly pass the 
word to freight crews not to make too close 
an inspection of empty box-cars being hauled 
towards the wheat - fields, the result being 
that many’a car billed as “empty” is in 
reality loaded to the limit with living 
freight. 

Harvesting in the West on a large scale is 
one of the most interesting episodes in this 
country. Take an average ranch. The men 
secured for the work receive $1 25 a day 
and board, and as they are in addition to 
the large number of regular farm-hands 
employed, it will be seen that it is a regular 
beehive of activity. On the day before har- 
vesting commenced, twenty new binders, just 
from the factory, were oiled and made ready 
for the field, and there were probably as 
many more that had been in use the year 
before. It was a rare sight to see these 
twenty brightly painted machines, each 
drawn by three strong mules, lined up for 
the opening round of the 1902 harvest. As 
each of them cuts a six-foot swath, a field 
of wheat disappears as if by magic. On 
rising in the morning one looks out on a 
waving sea of golden grain, and on return- 
ing from a distant part of the ranch at 
dinner-time the waves have disappeared and 
given place to countless shocks of wheat 
awaiting the coming of the threshing outfit, 
when they in turn will all be merged into 
a few immense straw-racks 

Pilgrims in search of work are far from 
being the only visitors, for large numbers of 
farmers who are desirous of witnessing both 
the planting and harvesting of grain on a 
large scale, and the different kinds of ma- 
chinery employed, are frequent visitors, and 
always receive a hospitable welcome and 
every facility for investigation by the genial 
proprietors. Some of the methods are a 
revelation to the smaller farmers accustomed 
to the cruder methods of agriculture. 

The busy season on a ranch of such pro- 
portions never ends, for as fast as one crop 
is harvested preparations for another begin, 
and from January to December is a time 
of never-ceasing activity. 

Future “ homesteaders ” need cast no long- 
ing eyes on these productive lands, for they 
will never be “opened,” there being only 
enough to allow each present member of the 
tribes his allotment, leaving no surplus for 
the little Poncas and Otoes yet to come. 
They may await the opening of the great 
Osage country, where there will be an im- 
mense surplus, but the land, while splendid- 
ly adapted for grazing purposes, can only in 
spots be compared with the unexcelled lands 
of their Ponca and Otoe neighbors. ‘In fact, 
the day of the “ homesteader ” has passed in 
Oklahoma, having come to a glorious end 
with the notable opening of the Kiowa and 
Comanche reservations in the summer of 
1901, and in future those who wish to reap 
the benefits of its splendid agricultural re- 
sources must purchase homes at valuations 
that may appear high, but that will in the 
end prove profitable investments. 


It is an army of invasion, but . 
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ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 18 to July 1, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Revision of Assess- 
ments and the —— in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessment for LOCAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF RICHMOND: 
2D WARD. MARION AVENUE REGULATING, 
GRADING, AND PAVING, from Cebra Avenue to 


Occident Avenue. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 16, 1902. 


a on Is CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT THE CITY RECORD of June 21 to July 5, 
1902, of the confirmation of the Board of Revision of Assess- 
ments and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessment for LOCAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 
3D AND 24TH WARDS, SECTION 11. BOONE 
STREET RAD 5 bg tee 
FLAGGIN Ee -4 YING CROSSWAL KS, 
Freeman St, to Wacdratt Street. WENDO ven 
AVENUE SEWERS, both sides, from the existing sewer 
in Third Avenue to Fulton Avenue; also, FULTON 
AVENUE SEWER, between East 170th Street and St. 
; and between Wendover Avenue and East 


1 WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 182D STREET 
REGULATING, GRADING, CURBING, FLAGGING, 
AND LAYING *CROSSWALKS, from Aque uct Avenue 
to Jerome Avenue. -LAFONTAINE sy VENUE SEWER, 
between East 180th Street and Quarry Road. 

24TH WARD, SECTION 12. WAST 203D STREET 
SEWER, between Mosholu Parkway South and the Con- 
course; BRIGGS AVENUE SEWER, between os 
Parkway South and East 201st Street; EAST 202D 
STREET SEWER, between Briggs Avenue and the Con- 
course; VILLA AVENUE SEWER, between East 200th 
Street and Van _ Courtlandt ‘Avenue; also, JEROME 
AVENUE SEWER, between the street summit situated 
south of East 199th Street and the street summit situated 
north of Van a? Avenue. 

és RD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, sted 19, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 14 to 27, 1902, 
of the confirmation by the Board of Revision_of Assess- 
ments and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessment for L M- 
OUGH OF THE BRONX: 
D AVE al U G, 











AND FENCING, from 153d to 161st Stree 

23D AND 24 4TH WARDS, SECTIONS 10 AND 11. 
PROSPECT AVENUE - REGULATING, GRADING, 
CURBING, FLAGGING, LAYING CROSSWALKS, 
AND FENCING, from Westchester Avenue to Crotona 


Park South, 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 12, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 12 to 25, 1902, 
of the polar Bader by the Board of Revision of Assess- 
ments and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessment for LOC/ } 
PROV wien ca in the ae gg ni OF THE BRONX: 
23D WARD, SECTION 9. VER AVENUE REGU- 
LATING, GRADING. CU REING, FLAGGING, AND 
LAYING — ALKS, from East 149th Street to 
Jerome Avent 
241TH W fARD, SECTION 11. EAST 179TH STREET 
SEW ER, between Southern Boulevard and Hughes Avenue; 
CLINTON AVENUE SEW ER, bet ween t 177th Street 
and East 180th Street; CROTONA AVE Ss 
between East 177th Street and East 180th p 
MONT AVENUE SEWER, between st 17 7th. Street 
and East 179th Street. PROSPECT AVENUE a 
from East 179th Street to Grote Street. TRE MON’ ry 
AVENUE _ REGULATING, GRADI NG, CURBING, 
FLAGGING, LAYING CROSSWALKS, AND FENC: 
ING, from the New York and Harlem Railroad to the 
transverse road under the Grand Boulevard and Concourse, 
and from said transverse road to Jerome A venue. 
IW ARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 10, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 12 to 25, 1902, 
of the confirmation by the Board of Revision of Assess- 
ments and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessment for LOCAL 

















PROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF MANHATTA N: 
12TH WARD, SECTION 8 EDGECOMBE ROAD 
SEWER, between 155th and 162d Streets. EDGECOMBE 


AVENUE REGU LATING, GRADING, CURBING, 
AND FLAGGING, from 155th Street to a point on the 
easterly side of Amsterdam Avenue opposite 175th Street. 
EDGECOMBE ROAD SEWER, between 162d and 167th 


Streets. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 10, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 21 to July 5, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Revision of Assess- 
ments and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessments for I1.OC/ M- 
PROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF MANHAT T AN: 
12TH WARD,SECTION 7. 111TH STREET PAV- 
ING, from Amsterdam Avenue to Riverside Drive. 113TH 
STREET PAVING, between St. Nicholas and Lenox 
Avenues. 184TH STREET REGULATING, GRADING, 
CURBING, FLAGGING, AND BUIL DING RETAIN: 
between Amsterdam Avenue and the Boule- 
vard. 136TH STREET REGU LATING, GRADING, 
CURBING, AND FLAGGING, between Amsterdam 
Avenue and the Bouleva rd. 
CTION 5. 41ST STREET REGU- 
RADING, CURBING, ———— AND 
PAV ING, from First Avenue to the East River. 
<DWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 19, 1902. 








ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 

MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 13 to 26, 1902, 
of the confirmation by the Supreme Court and the entering in 
the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and Arrears of 
assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to 
the following- named street in the BOROUGH OF THE 


RON 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 179TH STREET 
OPENING, from Jerome Avenue to Aamoey Avenue. 
Confirmed May 29, ET ee ee 12, 1902 


OUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York y tel 12, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 18 to July 1, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Revision of Assess- 

ments and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 

Assessments and Arrears of assessment for LOCAL JM- 

OVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF E BR x: 
WAR SECTION 12 


AV RA 
FLAGGING, AND AYING CROSSWALKS, from 
the southerly side of Southern Boulevard to the northern 
side of Kingsbridge peed. 
WARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, , snd 16, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 

MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 25 to July 9, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court and the 
entering i in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 
Arrears of assessment’ for OPENING AND ACQUIRING 
TITL BR the following-named street in the BOROUGH OF 


THE NX: 

2 ARD, SECTIONS 9 AND 10. EAST 130TH 
ST REET OPE ‘NING, from St. Ann’s Avenue to East 131st 
Street. Confirmed May 22, 1902; entered June 23, 1902. 

WARD M. GR 


OUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 23, 1902. 








ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 21 to Jul 

1902, of the confirmation yd the Board of Assessors and the 
entering in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 
Arrears of assessments for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in 
the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 

23D WARD, SECTION 10. EAST 156TH STREET 
SEWER, from Beach Avenue to Prospect Avenue. EAST 
168TH STREET REGULATING, GRADING, CURB- 
ING, FLAGGING, LAYING CROSSWAL KS, AND 
FENCING, from Union preene te to Prospect Avenue. 


EDWA - GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 20, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 26 to July 10, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Revision of Assess- 
ments and the’ gy em in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments ai rrears of assessment for LOCAL IM- 
PROVEMEN’ TSi in the BOROUGH  # Ly ete 
D WARD. ARD AVENUE RADING AND 
MACADAMIZING Sy Cebra pe to Occident 
Avemees also, OCCIDENT AVENUE REGRADING 
AND ACADAMIZING, from Ward Avenue to Orient 


i. dy 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 24, 1902. 








ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 26 to July 10, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Revision of ‘Assess- 
ments and the entering in the Bureau for the Bart of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessment for CAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS in ~ en oes OF Tie BRONX: 
By — end H co ag CTION OAD- 
(no called Coote na F pestle REGULATIN G, 

{a DING. CURBING, FLAGGING, AND LAYING 
CROSSWALKS. from Boston Road to the Southern Boule- 


vard. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 24, 1902. 
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ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 

MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 14 to 27, 1902, 
of the confirmation by the Supreme Court and the entering 
in the Bureau for the ag of siscesements and Arrears 
of assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE 
to the following - named avenue in the BOROUGH OF 
MANHAT 

12TH WARD, SECTION 8. HAVEN AVENUE 
OPENING, between the southerly line of 170th Street 
and a distance of 464.31 feet northerly — Con- 
firmed May 19, 1902; catered June 13, 19 

EDWARI a GRC UT ae 
City of New York, June 13, 1902 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 

MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 14 to 27, 1902, 
of the confirmation by the Supreme Court and the entering 
in the Bureau for the ery of Assessments and Arrears 
of assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE 
to the following-named street in the BOROUGH OF THE 


BRONX: 

DTH WARD, SECTION 11. ADAMS PLACE 
OPENING, from East 182d Street to Crescent Avenue. 
Confirmed May 2 29, 1902; entered June 13, 1902. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, June 13, 7903: 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 26 to July 10, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Revision of Assess 
ments and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessment for LO are 1- 
PROVE TS in the BOROUGH OF QUEEN 
1ST WARD. VAN ALST AVENUE SEW ER, Peebles 
Fieshing and Hoyt Avenues. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 24, 1902. 














ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 28 to July 12, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Assessors and the 
entering in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 
Arrears of assessment for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in 
the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 
24TH WARD, SECTIONS 11 AND 12. EAST 192D 
STREET (Primrose Street) SEW ee Bo ar Grand 
Avenue and Creston Avenue; JEROME AVENUE 
SEWER, between East 190th Street is James Street) and 
East 196th Street (Donnybrook Street); PARK VIEW 
TERRACE SEWER, between East 196th Street (Donny- 
brook Street) and Morris Avenue; KINGSBRIDGE ROAD 
SEWER, between Jerome Avenue and Creston Avenue; 
also, CRES TON AVENUE SEWER, between Kingsbridge 
Road and East 196th ay (Donny brook Street). 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 27, 1902, 
ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 30 to July 14, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Assessors and the 
entering in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 
Arrears of assessment for LOCAL IM PROVEMENTS in 
the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX 
23D WARD, SECTION _10. TIFFANY STREET 
REGULATING, GRADING, CURBING, FLAGGI NG, 
LAYING CROSSWALKS, BUILDING APPROACHES 
AND FENCING, from Intervale Avenue to the East River. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 27, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 

MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 30 to July 14, 

1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court and the en- 

tering in the Bureau for the Collection of Acnsoomants and 

Arrears of assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIRING 

TITL ‘2 = tn Bo Sewn named Avenue in the BOROUGH 
3 


Ort 
D AND 24TH WARDS, SECTION 9. MERRIAM 
AVENUE LY dwt to from Ogden Avenue to Aqueduct 
Avenue. Confirmed June 13, 1902; entered June 28, 1902. 
EDWA RD GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 28, 1902 
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Time now to ‘“‘say nothing and saw wood” 









{  MrRamer, 
the dominant << 

— featureoft the 

PUGET SOUND REGION. 


is more than 14000 feet high, 


covered with GLACIERS, and from 


TACOMA and SEATTLE formsone of the 


grandest sights on earth. 


ded but the climb is a hard one. 
WONDERLAND 1902 ” tells of 


the Puget Sound Country and will be sent 
for Six Cents: “CLI/1BING MT. RAINIER 
sent for 25 cents, describes an ascen 


of the peak. ed ood ere 


Very low rates to the coast in July and August. 
Good for stop-over. Write for particulars. 
CHAS. S.FEE, GEN. PASS. AGT, ST. PAUL, [11NN. 
SEND 6 CENTS FOR OUR NEW BOOK “WHERE TOHUNTAND FISH” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 







First-class Round-Trip Tickets 
Chicago to Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Puebbo on sale Julyr 
to 13, August 1 to 14 August 23 
and 24 and August 30 to Septem- 
ber 10; $31.50 on other dates; good 
for return until October 31; corre- 
spondingly low rates from other 
points; favorable stop-over 
arrangements. Only two nights 
en route New York to Denver, 
one night from Chicago by the 


““COLORADO SPECIAL.” 
The best of everything. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
AND UNION PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 





ntact 


















The GOERZ LENS is the fastest 


Lens in 


That's a challenge and a fact demonstrated 


beyond dispute. 


For prices, circulars, etc., apply to your dealer or 


C. P. Goerz Optical Works, Room33, 52 E. Union Sq., N.Y. 


Though some lenses possess larger relative 
opening, actual practice demonstrates that 


The GOERZ, LENS is the fastest 














H. & R. SINGLE GUN 


is the acknowledged leader. There MAY 


be guns sold at a lower price, but— 


Illustrated Catalog tells the story—free. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


Dept. 2, Worcester, Mass. 
MAKERS OF H. 4 R. REVOLVERS 






If it’s a question of quality, the 
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HEw Beeman’s 


It is often ascen- 
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The 


Original 


GUM 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sick- 
ness. All Others Are Imitations 


9? 
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20th CENTURY LIMITED. 


924 


20 HOUR TR 





AIN TO CHICACO, 
NEW YORK CENTRAL AND LAKE SHORE. 

















